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CURRICULUM RESEARCH’ 


By Professor EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


| am commissioned to describe and dis- tempering their extravagances, eliminating 
cuss scientific researches concerning the their eccentricities and presenting a digest 
um. But first let me say a few of the general drift of fact and opinion. 

ds in recognition of the merits and im- Bureaus, called bureaus of research, and 
portance of four other sorts of study of the ¢ombining research and service, may carry 
urriculum. Teachers in the course of on this work of collecting fact and opinion 
eir work observe certain facts about the  gtij]_ more elaborately and continuously. 
esults which certain courses of study have They may utilize various statistical tech- 
ertain pupils and make up their niques to determine what the best present 
minds that this, that and the other features practices are in the opinion of those quali- 
course of study have such and such ¢.4q to judge. They may also, of course, 
tages or weaknesses. They then pro- make strictly scientific observations and ex- 
change the curriculum in so far as periments. Whether they do or do not, 

av the zeal and power to do 80. their labors may be very useful. They 
improvements have had such an ori- are, at least they should be, impartial; and 


example, the change in certain . 
they do not need to make compromises as 
ools for Negroes from a predominantly 


to a predominantly realistic and 
ndustrial curriculum. The zero difficulties 
arithmetic were appreciated by saga- 


committees so often do. 

Men or women of genius may suggest 
changes in the curriculum, as, for example, 
Stanley Hall and John Dewey have done in 


us observers and the curriculum was > . 
this country. The suggestions of such 


lified to provide fuller attention to them 


~~ . t ; : always deserve attention. Prudence as 
s before Coffman, Stone, Courtis and : 


well as decent modesty should make all 
scientific workers listen to the notions, even 
the vagaries, of creative thinkers. When 
a mind of broad scope and keen insight also 
takes pains to possess all the relevant facts 


others began their more scientific observa- 
Vommittees or other groups of wise edu- 
‘ors appointed to plan or criticize courses 
(study may eolleet, combine and evaluate 


bservati a . : : earners, learning 1e things to 
observations and opinions with profit, bout learners, learning and tl 


be learned, it will often be able to solve a 
problem about the curriculum nearly as 
well in a hundred hours of thought and 


s at the Convocation of the University 
State of New York, Albany, October 18, 
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study as could be done by thousands of 
hours of special research. 

Scientific research does not oppose or 
seek to supplant the observation and reflec- 
tion of teachers or the combined wisdom of 
committees or the investigations of bureaus 
or the insights and theories of genius. It 
merely seeks to extend and improve the 
observations, to discover more facts and 
better methods for committees and bureaus 
to use and to check and test the theories. 

The scope of scientific study of the cur- 
riculum is very wide, including, substan- 
tially, everything about what is to be 
learned, everything about what use the 
learners are to make of it and everything 
about how they learn it. 


RESEARCH CONCERNING WHAT IS 
TO BE LEARNED 

As a new branch of science appears and 
grows, we need to know about it and what 
it may do for the curriculum. For ex- 
ample, we need to study anthropology to 
ascertain whether it has material better 
suited for the education of youth than 
parts of the history now in the curriculum. 
As a new fact within some branch of sci- 
ence is discovered, we need to decide what 
to do with it in the curriculum. For ex- 
ample, how shall we revise the customary 
treatment of electric currents to fit the 
facts of electrons? The most exciting fact 
of government to Americans to-day is pro- 
hibition. What, if anything, should be 
said and done about prohibition in the 
curriculum ? 

Since we are concerned with any exist- 
ing or proposed content of the curriculum 
as something to be learned, we need to 
know how hard it is to learn, and what, if 
anything, must have been already learned 
as a basis or propaedeutic. It is the 
answers to these questions which will 
largely determine, for example, our treat- 
ment of the electron for pupils in grade 9. 








A knowledge of the difficulty (for Specified 
learners) of learning each of the things to 
be possibly learned is a primary considers. 
tion in selecting the elements of a curricy. 
lum and in arranging them to fit the jp. 
erease in ability to learn which goes with 
the years from five to fifteen, and probably 
to twenty or later. 

So students of the science of education 
have been busy in efforts to determine thy 
difficulty of learning that 4+9=13 com 
pared with that of learning that 4+2-¢ 
of learning to spell each of the three or 
four thousand most needed words, and the 
like. The task is by no means easy. It 
is not hard to find out how imperfect lean 
ing has been, that is, how many py; 
make errors at each of these tasks. Thus 
if at the end of grade four ten thousa 
representative pupils make sixty en 
with 9+2 and a hundred errors with 9 
we know that the latter has been less we! 
learned. Some students of the curriculur 
have assumed that such a status proves 
that the latter is harder to learn, and m 
sures its greater difficulty. But this would 
be true only if equal time and atten: 
had been devoted to learning each and 
each had received an equal balance of bx 
fit and harm from other acts of learning 
If radish and could were equally often mis- 
spelled by pupils in grades three, four, fiv 
six, seven and eight, I would stil! dar 
predict that in an experiment with equal 
conditions, it would be harder to learn ' 
spell could than radish. Experiments 
equality of conditions to determine the di! 
ficulty of learning various items of know! 
edge, skill and attitude will, as a matter of 
fact, require much ingenuity and an enor- 
mous expense of time and devotion. 
The interest or attractiveness or 4] 


noe 


of any given experience or act of learning 
to specified groups of learners is a secon’ 
fact which eurriculum-makers need 

know about each of the elements of content 
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‘rom which they have to choose. Here, too, 
sientific workers have been busy aecumu- 
lating facts and testing the opinions of 

rricu- practitioners and theorists. Limits of time 
‘orbid any summary of their findings, but 
| will quote one sample, partly because it 
bably will amuse you and lighten this somewhat 
heavy recital, and partly because it is a 
good concrete illustration of experimental 

e the studies of curriculum problems. Abbott 
and Trabue had pupils from grade five up 
wh the graduate schools of universi- 

id various beautiful poems and also 
ree mutilations of each. In one, the 
they falsified the emotion 


ified 
igs to 
idera- 
1e in- 
| with 


ation 


com- 


“‘contimental,’’ 


ntroducing silly, gushy, affected or 


therwise imsineere feelings.’’ In another, 
rosaie,’’ they reduced ‘‘the poet’s 

r 1 more pedestrian and ecommon- 
vel.’’ In the third, they rendered 
movement either entirely awkward or 

nd subtle than the original.’’ 

pupil read Amy 
Shell’? and these three 
of it. He made a record of 
» four he liked most and which 


example, the 


Ss "'Se@a 


ms A, B, C, D, trying to think how 
Write ‘‘ Best’’ on 

above the you like best as 
» “*Worst’’ above the one you like 


nd if read aloud. 


one 


To A Sea SHELL 


ll, Sea Shell, 
e a song, Oh please! 
f ships and sailor men, 
rots and tropical trees. 
lands lost in the Spanish Main 
h no man may ever find again, 
fishes and coral under the waves, 
ea-horses stabled in great green caves— 
ll, Sea Shell, 
ne a song, O please! 


ental version: 


Tender, tender Sea Shell, 
Wilt thou sing me, please, 
Ur thy happy, happy home 
r Neath the tropie trees? 
mnten Ah, the coral islands! 
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Ah, the wondrous fish! 
For such a song I’d give thee, dear, 
Whate’er a Shell could wish. 


The prosaic version: C( 


Sea Shell, please sing me a song 

Of ships and sailor men; 

Of strange kinds of birds and trees 

On the Spanish Main: 

Of fish and seaweed in the sea, 

And whatever creature there may be,— 
Sea Shell, please sing me a song! 


The version without meter: D(... 
Sea Shell, I ask you will 
You sing a song, please. 
All about the ships and sailors 
And the parrots in their tropical trees. 
The islands I have read about on the Spanish 
Main 
That no one will see again, 
The fish and coral under the wave, 
Sea Horses that have their stables in caves; 
Sea Shell, I ask you will 
You sing a song, please. 

It appears that pupils in grades five to 
eight are substantially without any liking 
or esteem for superiority in poetry. So far 
as we can judge they would, with the ex- 
ception of a very few children specially 
gifted or specially trained, like the follow- 


ing as well as Miss Lowell’s ‘‘Sea Shell.”’ 


Tender, loving Sea Shell! 

Please sing a song 

About fish silver and gold 

And the trees new and old. 

In the geography books she reads. 
Oh, the lovely coral beads! 

Oh, the happy sailors will bring 
Them to us on a long string, 

If we are tender and true 

And do our duty as well as you. 


Furthermore, the low results for the 
pupils in grades five to eight are not a mix- 
ture of some pupils who have good taste to 
a considerable degree and others whose 
taste is so definitely bad as to counterbal- 
ance the former. On the contrary, the 
valuation from one to eight right out of 
thirteen is almost entirely due to chance. 
The pupils in grades five to eight who have 
eight right in one test of thirteen sets of 
four versions are no more likely to have 











' 


vr 


eight right in a second test with thirteen 
different sets than the pupils who had only 
one or more right in the first test. The 
correlation between score with Series X 
and score with Series Y for grades five to 
eight is substantially zero (— .037 + .09). 

Excellence in respect of literary form 
has, then, almost zero appeal to elementary 
school children in general. This is amply 
confirmed in the case of children in the 
first three grades by Dr. Dunn’s very care- 
ful investigation. 

A primary factor in evaluating any cur- 
riculum or any features thereof is the 
changes which are actually produced in 
pupils by it. Educational bookkeeping used 
to be very one-sided. We kept an account 
of the money spent on plant and personnel 
and the time spent by pupils in school, but 
almost no account of what came of it all. 
Standard educational tests are causing a 
most beneficial change in this respect. 
Palmer and Franzen and their colleagues 
in the Child Health Organization, for ex- 
ample, are measuring changes in physique 
and health. Any school system can learn 
just how well its children can read or write 
or compute and how much they gain per 
year. The Carnegie Foundation’s study 
of college education in Pennsylvania in- 
cludes a comprehensive test of achievement 
in which a college senior spends twelve 
hours in displaying what he knows and 
‘an do. 

A volume could be written concerning 
the use of such tests and measurements in 
the discovery of individual differences, in 
diagnosis, in placement, in measurements 
of the comparative value of certain selec- 
tions of subject-matter or methods of in- 
struction and in other ways. I will report 
only one small matter, the measurement of 
what we may call the minimum or guaran- 
teed product of a curriculum. If a thou- 
sand pupils such as are admitted to senior 
high school in City A take its course in 
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chemistry for a year, what will they all 
know about chemistry, what will even the 
least able or interested be able to do in 
chemistry, what will that course of study 
achieve with any and every pupil whose 
previous ability and interests cause him to 
be enrolled in it? The answer in this case 
is that he will know that water is H,0 and 
other facts of similar scope and difficulty. 
The answer for a nine months’ course in 
algebra is that he will succeed with tasks 
like : 

4r+3r+2r=?% 3 times Ty = ya 7 
2x=4, what does x equal? If 3x+3-=9, 
what does x equal? If one coat costs x dol. 
lars, what will 3 coats cost? 

To find questions which 95 per cent. of 
college seniors, most of whom have had four 
years of English in high school and a year 
or more in college, can answer, we have to 
resort to such as these: 

Is Portia a character in the ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice’’ or in ‘‘Twelfth Night’ or in 
‘‘All’s Well that Ends Well’”’ or in 
‘*Othello’’? 

Did Pepys write a diary or ‘‘ Rasselas, 


or ‘‘Nydia’’ or ‘‘Friar Banzay”’ or the 
‘*Old Wives’ Tale’’? 
Are Poe’s tales escapes from every-day 


life into the realm of the imagination « 
realistic stories of contemporary American 
life or historical narratives or detective 
stories grouped around a famous sleuth! 

These are answered correctly by about 
nineteen out of twenty of those who at- 
tempt them. A tenth or more will not 
attempt to answer them. 

The educational product which any give! 
curriculum will surely produce at the lower 
margin of interest and ability among thos 
subjected to it seems to approximate 2eT° 

Facts like these, though wholesome, ma) 
be somewhat distressing to you, and I wil 
not give others. They are not necessary 
distressing. I myself do not consider them 
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as proof of inefficiency or negligence on the 
part of schools and colleges but as evidence 
‘hat educational products depend more 
largely on the individual learner than has 
heen thought. Apparently you can lead 
certain minds to the springs of knowledge 
and power but you ean not make them 
drink. 

Let us then turn to the studies of the 
use to which the acquisitions of the cur- 
riculum will be put. 


RESEARCHES CONCERNING THE USES OF 
Various ELEMENTS OF THE 
CURRICULUM 

What words will our pupils need to read 
and to spell? What arithmetical opera- 
tions will they use? What geographical 
nd historical items will they need to know? 
Qur ignorance concerning the facts in the 
case was, and in most eases still is, pitiable. 
Take the simple ease of word knowledge. 
Max Miller onee said, or was reputed to 
have said, that the English peasant got 
along with a vocabulary of about three 


1 


hundred words, and this fantastic estimate 


was quoted for years without challenge. 
Until a very few years ago we all taught 
reading with no clear idea of whether we 
were, in grades one to eight, to teach 


four thousand words or eight thousand 

r twelve thousand or sixteen thousand or 
twenty thousand. Nobody knew how 
many words eighth-grade pupils did know, 
should know, much less which words 
they should be. 

We still know far too little, but we at 
least know that the Max Miiller estimate 
needs to be multiplied by ten or more, and 
that the early estimates of Bonser need to 
divided by three or more. We also 
know the approximate order of importance 
‘or use in reading of the most important 
ten thousand words. We are in a position 
‘0 prevent in the future such educational 
absurdities as having a total vocabulary of 


be 
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9,500 words in the ten most widely used 
text-books in reading for grade three, with 
less than seven hundred words occurring 
in all the ten. 

In the case of words to be spelled, our 
situation, thanks to the labors of O’Shea, 
Ayres, Horn, Anderson and others, has 
been improved, even more, with one curious 
exception. In counting the occurrences of 
words in correspondence, in order to find 
how often each is used, these workers paid 
no heed to what was written on the out- 
side of the envelopes or to names of persons 
and places written inside. Yet a misspell- 
ing of the name of the destination of the 
letter is obviously of especial importance, 
since it may prevent the letter’s being re- 
ceived at all. And misspellings of proper 
names are, other things being equal, of 
greater importance than misspellings of 
common nouns, since the things meant by 
them are less easily determined from the 
context. 

These and other investigations of the 
uses of learning in the world have some 
defects and many limitations. We, who 
have made them, understand this perhaps 
even more fully than our critics. We do 
not think that the curriculum in reading 
should be based on the ‘‘Thorndike Word 
List’’ alone or the curriculum in spelling 
on the Horn list alone. They are imper- 
fect measures of what the world does use; 
moreover, the step from what it does use 
to what it should is often a long one and at 
times in a different direction. But when 
they are applied with a reasonable allow- 
ance for other considerations the results 
upon the curriculum are demonstrably 
beneficial. 

The same is true of the studies of the 
uses of arithmetic, history, geography, 
pharmacy, ete., made by Wilson, Mitchell, 
Rugg, Washburn, Charters and others. It 
would be unwise to frame a curriculum 
with no other criteria than their findings, 








——~ 
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but it would be a far greater folly to frame 
one without using their findings at all. 
And the remedy for their deficiencies con- 
sists precisely in more varied and more 
rigorous and more ingenious studies of the 
same sort. 


RESEARCHES CONCERNING LEARNERS 

In its actual day-by-day details, at least, 
the content of the curriculum is dependent 
upon our ideas of children’s minds. 
Learning and the learner cannot usefully 
be divorced. The particular steps by 
which we attain a certain ultimate aim of 
the curriculum will vary enormously ac- 
cording to our psychology. 

Indeed, the changes wrought in the ac- 
tual details of the curriculum during the 
last generation have been in very large 
measure due to the psychological researches 
on mental discipline and on individual dif- 
ferences. Thirty years ago when the 
values of studies as general training for 
the mind were put very high, if not pre- 
eminent, much of the curriculum was in- 
discriminate. Learning to spell any word 
was supposed to train the pupil’s memory. 
Learning to compute cube roots trained 
his reasoning. Any form of military drill 
ineuleated general obedience. It is signifi- 
cant that our scientific studies of the actual 
uses of items of the curriculum were not 
begun until the psychologist had shown the 
impossibility of any general, formal, men- 
tal training irrespective of the particular 
habits and ideas and attitudes acquired 
and the restricted nature of transferred 
abilities. 

The psychologist’s researches concerning 
the transfer of training have been bene- 
ficial in reducing the undeserved bonuses 
which were attached to certain subjects, 
such as Latin. But they have been even 
more beneficial in foreing curriculum mak- 
ers in all subjects to provide content that is 
of intrinsic value. For example, they warn 
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present-day devotees of the project methog 
and of learning by problem-solving that 
projects and problems must deal with ¢. 
sentially valuable facts and habits. Indi. 
eriminate problem-solving for problem. 
solving’s sake should not be tolerated, yo 
matter what guise it puts on. 
Psychological researches showing the 
wide range of individual differences haye 
led to the specialization of the curriculum 
in multifarious ways, for the dull and for 
the gifted, for the sturdy and for the frail. 
for the matter-of-fact and for the artistic. 
A thousand (1,023) pupils taken at random 
in grade ten in a certain city showed 703 
different programs of courses taken during 
the year. Five hundred and twenty-nine 
pupils in grade ten in another city showed 
436 different programs for the year. 
Researches concerning individual differ. 
ences have also exposed the fallacies oj 
judging curricula by their products with 
out allowances for the selection of human 
upon which the  curriculun 
worked. For example, the Institute 
Educational Research of Teachers Colleg 
measured the gains in intellect, as mea- 
sured by stock tests of intelligence, mad 
by some 12,000 pupils in high schools dur 
ing a year and then compared the gains 
of pupils who had taken various studies 
during the year. The differences in gain 
due to taking English, history, mathemat 
ies and Latin rather than English, history, 
typewriting and cooking is less than th 
difference in the gains made by very intel: 
lectual pupils, say the top two per cen! 
and average pupils taking identical pr- 
grams, and is less than the difference 
the gains made by white pupils and colored 
pupils taking identical programs. No 
thinker competent in educational scienc 
would now dare to use the achievement of 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge % 
evidence of the superiority in the eurricula 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Unfort unately, 
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«ome of our writers about education are 
not competent in edueational science. 
Researches concerning the psychology of 
reading, arithmetic, algebra, spelling, 
handwriting and drawing are modifying 
the teaching of these subjects, often in 
fundamental ways. The modifications are 
largely in what may be ealled methods of 
aching rather than the content of the 
curriculum. But such a division into 
methods and eontent is largely artificial. 
4 curriculum in operation is determined by 
wthods as truly as by content. When, for 
example, the psyehologist makes arith- 
netic largely experimental and inductive 
and verifying instead of dogmatic, deduc- 
tive and ritualistic, the curriculum is 
changed fundamentally. If further re- 
arches confirm my hypothesis that the 
earning of spelling takes place largely in 
the course of ordinary reading, the ecurri- 
culum in spelling ceases to be primarily the 
morizing of letter sequences and becomes 
y the formation of habits which 
able the experiences of ordinary 
ug to provide more useful knowledge 


ne 


these special studies of school 
learning the psychologists are year by year 
discovering faets eoneerning all sorts of 


more general and fundamental our 
concerning learning are, the 
productive they will be in the end for 
For example, experiments 
on learning in the lower animals have 
probably contributed more to knowledge of 
dueation, per hour or per unit of intellect 
spent, than experiments on children. Ex- 
periments to determine just what repetition 
does to a mental connection or habit, just 
how rewards and punishments act to favor 
and hinder the states of affairs or responses 
'o which they are attached and just what 
logical action corresponds to the for- 
mation of habits and the acquisition of 


lave ° . 
deas should produce in the end important 


he curriculum. 


phi §] 
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consequences in the betterment of learning 
and teaching. 

What the exact nature of these conse- 
quences will be cannot be foretold, but they 
may be illustrated by two recent bits of 
work, one by Dunlap and one by myself. 
Dunlap found that in certain habits, no- 
tably such bad nervous habits as biting the 
nails, deliberate voluntary scheduled repe- 
tition weakened the habit, even to the point 
of cure. His prescription for nail-biting 
would be enforced nibbling say four times 
daily just after meals and just before going 
to bed. These observations are of value, 
not only intrinsically, but especially be- 
cause they inspire us to discover why it is 
that repetition usually strengthens mental 
connections, but in Dunlap’s sorts of learn- 
ing (and in others that might be cited) 
does not. That discovery should help to 
explain many failures of drill in school and 
to improve many forms and features of 
drill. 

I experimented with cases when a situa- 
tion (call it S) is repeated, say a hundred 
times, with varying responses, say A, B, 
C, D and E, of which one, say A, is much 
more frequent than any of the others. 
It has been an attractive doctrine in psy- 
chology that in such eases the frequent 
connection will grow stronger at the ex- 
pense of the less frequent, so that if A oe- 
curs in the first hundred say forty times to 
twenty each for B and C and ten each for 
D and E, A will occur more than forty 
times in a second hundred, and so on in- 
creasingly until perhaps it becomes the sole 
response to S. The educational implica- 
tion of the doctrine would be that if we 
could establish a tendency to a certain rela- 
tive strength, compared with other tenden- 
cies, mere time and repetition would take 
‘are of it thereafter. A good start would 
be half the battle. 

No such waxing of the more frequent at 
the expense of the less frequent was found. 
If a pupil spells reason, ‘‘reason’’ twelve 
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times out of twenty, ‘‘reson’’ five times, 
and ‘‘resun’’ three times, we can not ex- 
pect that mere repetition thereafter will 
increase the relative frequency of the cor- 
rect spelling one jot or tittle. 
effect is concerned the sixty per cent. for 
‘*reason’’ will be no larger and the fifteen 
per cent. for ‘‘resun’’ 


So far as its 


will be no smaller 
after ten thousand spellings. The 
tive force of mere repetition of a situation 
is zero. 


selec- 


These two sets of experiments, one show- 
ing repetition doing something unexpected 
and the other showing repetition failing to 
fulfil a certain expectation, exemplify also 
the incompleteness and superficiality of ex- 
Education, 
polities, government, business, social work 
and all other branches of human engineer- 
ing are being held back by the gaps and 
inadequacies in the fundamental sciences 
of human nature. 


isting knowledge of learning. 


In the case of the eur- 
riculum we have shifted from one practice 
to another without adequate understanding 
of either. Parts of what we discard may 
well be better than parts of what we cher- 
ish. With the progress of research into the 
fundamental facts of learning, our analyses 
will be more perfect and our practice safer 
and surer and more truly progressive. 

On the whole, we may properly be very 
optimistic concerning the use of the scien- 
tifie spirit and scientifie methods in the 
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study of the curriculum. In the few year 
of their operation they have already 
useful service. 


done 
They have so proved theiy 
worth to responsible authorities that ey. 
penses for such studies are a recognized 
part of the educational budgets of progrs. 
sive states and cities and a recognized fea. 
ture in the grants of our great philap. 
More 
specifically 


thropie foundations. money has 
allotted for scientific 
studies of education in the past ten years 
than in the previous ten thousand. Their 
results are made use of widely in the traip. 
ing of teachers and the construction of 
text-books and 


been 


other instruments of in. 
They are earning the respect 
the older 
lished branches of science 


struction. 


of workers in and more estal 


and letters. The 
learned world has ealled on scientific stu- 
dents of education for help more in the past 
five years than in the previous five hw 
dred. 
young 


They are attracting the interest oi 
men and women of 
idealism who will gladly make educationa 


intellect and 


research their life’s work if they ean be 
shown a reasonable prospect of a living 
wage thereat. 

Less and less every year the curriculum 
will be based on the traditions of the multi- 
tude or the personal prestige of some re- 
former. More and more it be the 
product of our laboratories and experimen 
tal schools, certified by experts. 


will 


A GRADUATE STUDENT CRITICISM OF THE 


COLLEGE 


OF EDUCATION 


By G. R. PEASE 


COLLEGE OF 


In this age of universal questioning, the edu- 
cational system has had its full share of eriti- 
Most of it has been directed, however, 
The heart 
of the citadel is the college of education; from 
it emanate the principles which in their appli- 
have of criticism. 


cism. 
against the outworks of the system. 


cation raised the storms 








THE PACIFIC 


king 


Therefore, inasmuch as every one else is [4 


a shot at some part of the system, from 
soap-box senate at the eross-roads to the pr 
fessor of English who suggested a few montis 


* tho 
ao oT 


ago that we begin a reform by killin 


professors of education, why not include a em 


cism from within the whirling, grinding whee* 
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of the machine itself ? Why not give the grist 
an opportunity to criticize the mill? 

Of course it is not done! It is perfeetly plain 
craduate student why no such criticism has 
retofore come to publication. But the ques- 
tioning, the weighing, the aerid scorn of many 
parts of the system are found in most student 
ys, and I, for one, am disgusted with a 
of eriticism that hides itself from the light 
if it is worth anything, let’s have it in 
open. If it is worthless, let us find its fal- 

| try a new track. I introduce myself, 
self-appointed spokesman for the 
tudent group in the colleges of edu- 
spokesman who realizes fully that 

s step in where angels fear to tread. 
matter and the method of the college 

f education are under the domination of the 
men who hold the professorships. The graduate 
t is on the way to attach a Ph.D. degree 

name; incidentally the shadow of a 
- degree falls a long way ahead of its 

No matter how loudly the average 

tudent may voice his ideas of the sys- 
ident groups, he is very careful to 
itto voce” as he draws near to his 
examinations. He has a very profound respect 
weight of the steamroller. 

The man who has newly donned the hood is 
a position. The power of recom- 

tion for desirable positions lies in the 

of the men who sat on his committee, or 
helped pour into him the mystie brew 
h makes a man eligible for the doctorate. 
no time for a newly fledged doctor of 
philosophy to speak his mind in criticism of the 
machine! He might voice his eriticism—but he 
} knows that when the dust has settled he may 
ind himself the superintendent of a rural con- 
dated school. 
By the time a man has so established himself 
university world that he may speak his 
mind without fear or favor, he has no mind to 
speak—in respeet to eriticism, of course. He 

‘0 unmersed in his own research and writing 
e has forgotten that he ever had a student- 
| ieism of the system. Oceasionally he over- 
Hears a disturbing remark from a student group 
as he passes through the halls, but his momen- 


tarv 7 


Y Uneasiness is soon lost in the joy of leading 
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a new class through the intricacies of his Jatest 
research, or in expounding his pet philosophy. 

I have listened to graduate-student criticism 
in two of the outstanding universities of the 
nation, one in the élite East, the other in the 
corn-fed Middle West. The only appreciable 
differences were in the inflection of the voices. 
I am venturing to pass on the heart of such 
student criticism. Incidentally, I may confide 
in you that I am in an ideal position to under- 
take the task. Only one short week ago the 
hood was dropped over my head, so I have not 
yet had time to forget what I have heard stu- 
dents say about the work of the graduate school. 
Also, I have a position, with a properly signed 
contract insuring the same to me, except I 
commit murder or run away with some other 
man’s wife. 

Student criticism can well be summed up 
under two broad heads: (1) poor teaching, and 
(2) poor organization of the courses and 
materials. 

As I see it, the poor teaching is but a hardy 
weed grown from the rich soil of research. Re- 
search has become for university men both a 
Mecca and a mania. From sophomore to presi- 
dent, it is the summum bonum of the academic 
cosmos. It is the sesame that opens the door 
to the inner and upper circles, to preferment, 
to position. It is the talisman that gives one a 
hearing in professional journals or in learned 
convocations. Far be it from me to question 
the worth of research. I only rise to remark 
that many graduate students wonder why there 
is not more good teaching than they have been 
able to locate. 

Some one asks, “Is there really such poor 
teaching in the graduate college?” And some 
one else growls, “What do you want, a kinder- 
garten?’’ The most common remark in a group 
of graduate students leaving the classroom is: 
“Tf I had a high-school teacher that did as poor 
a job of teaching as that, I would fire her at 
the end of the first week.” 

Some one else asks, “Why should one expect 
good teaching in a graduate course?” I do not 
know that one should expect it, except that if 
poor teaching will put the material over, any 
real graduate student could get it without a 
teacher. Most of the time spent in the class- 
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room seems to us to be sheer waste anyway. 
We are perfectly willing to take the assignments 
and meet for discussion once a week, or once a 
month. But the cast-iron system demands a 
certain number of hours or majors of class 
attendance, so we go on enduring dry, dead 
lectures over material we could get in half the 
time for ourselves. 

To spread the indictment clearer, let me point 
out that from graduate assistants up to heads 
of departments, men are picked not on the basis 
of successful teaching experience, but on the 
fact of research completed, in hand, or in pros- 
pect. Although it apparently has never dawned 
on the deans of colleges of education, men have 
the same sort of individual differences that are 
so boldly pointed out to the embryo teachers in 
order that they may understand how to handle 
One man is fitted by na- 
Another man 


publie-school pupils. 
ture and training for research. 
is, by reason of his personality and inclinations, 
an inspirational teacher. The research man 
freely admits that he detests his teaching work. 
The other man enjoys the give-and-take of the 
classroom far research. But the 
system demands that the researcher teach, and 
the teacher research. One of the few real teach- 
ers I have known, recently advised me not to 


more than 


take a certain course of his as he was so over- 
loaded by direction of research that he could no 
longer put over a lecture period with his old- 
time enthusiasm and inspiration. 

I would suggest as an original problem in 
research, that some one carry on an investiga- 
tion to find if the “continuous tub” in common 
use in psychopathic hospitals would lower the 
research mania enough so that common-sense 
could put the race horses on the track, and the 
draft horses on the plow instead of mismatch- 
ing them in the academic harness. 

The second general student criticism bears 
upon the organization (or lack of organization) 
of the courses offered. The first undergraduate 
course in the field of professional education is 
usually considered quite interesting. With the 
second course one begins to find large overlap- 
ping of material. If a student is carrying prin- 
ciples of education and educational psychology 
he will often find that the same collateral read- 


ings do for both courses. Soon the under- 
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graduate begins to consider the work in edyes. 
tion a soft snap, the prevalent student sentiment 
by the way. 

The farther one goes the worse the overlap. 
ping becomes until after a few courses have 
been covered the work becomes a bugbear to 
the average student. My own experience is sil 
quite vivid, so may well serve as an example of 
what the student finds as he progresses jp his 
graduate work. 

A course labeled secondary education wa 
very largely a study of eurriculum construction 
It interested me very much, and as | wished 
to learn more of the subject I registered for , 
course entitled curriculum construction. To my 
surprise, I found that I had covered al] th 
worth while material in the former course, 4 
course in junior high school turned out to be 
about two thirds a recovering of the subject ; 
curriculum construction. My next experiene 
was with a course catalogued as secondary school 
administration. Most of the course was take 
up with the subject of curriculum constructio: 
In desperation, I tackled a course in educatio: 
sociology only to find in a few days that I was 
again face to face with my old friend, eurne 
lum construction. By this time I was abou! 
full of eurriculum eonstruction, so I changed 
my major to psychology. I am really sory 
now that, for the glory of research, | did not 
continue my work in the field of secondary edu 
eation until I had found just exactly how many 
differently labeled courses were concerned, 8 
whole or in part, with the construction ol 4 
curriculum. 

After a series of experiences like the above, 
one begins to wonder if any professor has a sus 


er pro 


picion of a hint of an idea what the oth 
fessors are teaching in their courses. | firm! 
believe that if the available material were spread 
on the table and carefully organized into cours 
with some sort of sequence and direction, 

two or three hundred courses in 
offered by an outstanding university 
shrink to something like a fifth of that number 


I am not trying to lay the blame for such 0 


Y gain’ 
pa l 


woud 


dition at any one’s door—I am merely 
on the prevalent student eriticism that the wi" 
material of education needs some common-s* 


organization and needs it badly. 
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I have a suggestion for a way out of this 
Tower of Babel which goes by the name of the 
eolleze of education. The suggestion seems 80 
simple, however, that there surely must be 
omething wrong about it or some one would 
have followed it out long ago. At least, I will 
make an effort at laying the plan before you 
for your criticism. 

As I see the field of professional education, 
there are three broad divisions that are both 
lovical and pedagogical in nature. I freely 
admit that my viewpoint may not be a very 
exalted one due to a bit of myopia; but others 
who are farther from their graduate student 
davs than I must also have eye trouble or the 
ack of organization would have been remedied 

The suggested departments under 
which courses in edueation would be organized 
are as follows: a history-philosophy depart- 

a department of educational psychology, 
nd a department of administration. If these 
lepartments need subdivisions to cover the ele- 

iry and secondary fields, that could be 
sily arranged. 

The work in history of edueation is very in- 
» with educational sociology and 

philosophy of edueation. There is perhaps 
no greater need to-day than that the student of 
such a view of past and present 


timately tied uy 


educational objeetives, methods and results as 
hall enable him to work out a philosophy of 
education which will meet the needs of the 


present age. Our administration shows its lack 
ta sound philosophy by its erratie fad-follow- 
ing surges hither and yon. Give us such an 
rganization of the materials of the field, and 
such a sequence of courses as shall make it pos- 


student to build a scientific philoso- 
lneation—an organization that will be 
sible only when such kindred subjects are 
died under a common departmental direction. 
‘0 be perfectly honest, the larger portion of 
Professional training in edueation is really 
‘ppled psychology. Then why not put all such 

inder the direction of a department of 
| psychology, so that the material can 
ed in the most economical and prac- 
‘ay, instead of parading it under a half 

“n departments as at present? The psy- 
chology of the child and adolescent should fall 
‘0 this department as well as courses pertaining 


do 7) n 


to child guidance and mental hygiene. Courses 
in the psychology of teaching and learning 
would naturally be listed here. Courses in gen- 
eral and special methods ought to be considered 
largely as applied psychology courses for, after 
all, they are at their best, just that. Given the 
philosophy of education by the first named 
department, and the organization of a curricu- 
lum or curricula to meet the objectives of such 
a philosophy, all that is left in the way of train- 
ing in methods of teaching, discipline, etc., is 
applied psychology. Then why turn to the 
English department for methods in English, to 
the mathematics department for methods in 
algebra, geometry, ete.? Let the educational 
psychologist work out the problem for the 
various fields as has already been so well begun 
in the field of algebra by such men as Rugg, 
Clark, Thorndike and others. 

The department of administration would 
organize courses along the lines of administra- 
tion, teacher personnel, curriculum construction, 
school costs, ete. Such departmental control 
would insure some sort of organization in these 
courses—a thing that is not in evidence at 
present, to any large degree. 

And what should we gain by this procedure? 
We could easily eliminate half the courses at 
present offered without in the least detracting 
from the actual materials of instruction. Such 
eareful organization of materials and courses 
would give the student far better training for 
his task, and at the same time eliminate the 
waste motion incident to repeated covering of 
the same material. Farther, it would release 
many of the most useful research men from the 
classroom so that they could make their best 
possible contributions to the cause of education 
without in the least increasing the costs of the 
college of education in the average university. 
Finally, such scientific organization of the 
courses and departments would give to profes- 
sional education the respect it now lacks in 
many circles. The world waits to see the phy- 
sician heal himself. Why should thinking men 
take much stock in a college of education as a 
trainer of teachers when it fails to properly 
organize and carry on its own work according 
to the principles it tries to impress upon its 
students? 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SIZE OF CLASSES IN ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS 

Lorp Eustace Percy, president of the British 

Board of Education, delivered the opening ad- 

dress at a conference of the Reading District 

Teachers Association held recently at Reading 

University. He is reported by the London 


Times to have said: 


Last year, 1927-28, the number of classes with 
over 50 children on the books was reduced by 
rather more than 3,500. In the last four years the 
number of these classes has been reduced from 
nearly 25,000 to about 16,700, i.e., by one third. 
Progress has been particularly satisfactory in the 
ease of the junior classes. You will remember that 
a year ago I had to draw attention to the fact that 
the number of large classes in the junior schools 
was actually increasing, owing to the high birth- 
rate after the war. Last year we more than wiped 
out this increase, reducing the number of these 
classes by over 2,300, in spite of the fact that the 
number of children under 11 increased by 60,000. 
If this result be compared with the record of the 
year 1924-25, when the number of children under 
11 fell by 24,000, while the number of large classes 
containing such children was reduced by less than 
1,100, it will be seen how substantial have been the 
results of the work of new school building and re- 
organization which we have been carrying out. 
Last year, too, there was a further reduction of 
nearly 1,000 in the number of classes of over 40 in 
the senior schools. 

A legend has grown up that the number of big 
classes in our schools increased during the Geddes 
period and that their reduction dates from 1924. 
In justice to Mr. Fisher and Lord Irwin, this 


legend ought to be exploded. In the three years, 


1920-23, there was a steady fall in the number of 
these classes, totaling 7,000. In the one year, 
1925-24, there was an apparent fall of more than 
6,000, but this is partly accounted for by a slight 
change made at that time in the basis of the sta- 
tistics. What is true is that the fall during this 
earlier period was largely automatic; for in the 
four years, 1920 to 1924, there was a fall of no 
fewer than 320,000 in the number of children on 
the books of the schools. This fall continued until 
1925, but since then we have had to deal with a 
stationary or slightly rising school population. On 
March 31 last our school population was almost 
exactly the same as in March, 1925, and only about 
30,000 less than in March, 1924; so that we can 


fairly claim that our progress during these four 
years has been the result of our deliberate efor 
not of favorable circumstances. Of Course, classes 


of 49 or 50 are too large, but the publie sh 


realize that what we are doing by applying this 
maximum standard for children on the books js 
ensure that even at the time of year (the end 

March) when the schools are usually most wd 
there shall be no class in which the normal 
tendance exceeds 45. In fact, as you know, 8; 
per cent. of the classes in rural areas and | 

50 per cent. in urban areas have a normal attend 


ance of less than 40. 


RURAL EDUCATION 

Tue U. S. Bureau of Education, through its 
division of rural education, has recently cou 
piled in tabular form some basie statistics eo 
cerning rural education. These statistics 
presented under four major heads, nam 
personnel of instruction, schools, enroln 
and finances. Comparable urban statistics 
given to facilitate comparisons, and sufi 
explanatory material accompanies the tabi 
show how the data were derived and how 
similar items may be computed for the u 
vidual states. The publication is available fro: 
the U. S. Bureau of Education as Rural Scho 
Cireular No, 27. 

The figures given in this publication for ru 
schools are, in the nature of things, derived 
rather than absolute, but, according to \ 
Gaumnitz, associate specialist in rural secondary 
education, who compiled them, they probably 
constitute the most usable data in this field 
for the nation as a whole now obtainable. + 
Bureau of Education emphasizes the need 
more accurate and complete rural schoo! 
tisties. 

Progress and improvement, it believes, 
only be expected when the actual conditions 
obtaining in all our schools become thoroug! 
known and when comparisons between 
able and unfavorable school conditions 


readily made. The inferior status of the 4 


_ 
Dé 


age rural school has, in a general way, 
known, but only seldom has this status been 
established numerically. This has been 

chief object of the study under considera 
The large number of facts revealed and ™ 
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technique suggested will undoubtedly be help- 
solving rural school problems and in 
bringing the edueational opportunities of the 
rural child into closer parity with his urban 
: Some of the most interesting facts 
brought out in the table are the following. 
Ninety per cent. of all the schools of America 
are found in loealities 2,500 or less in popula- 
tion: urban schools enjoy the services of 83 


ful in 


cousin. 


principals and supervisors per 100 schools, 
as the rural schools must be content with 


where: 
the eu dance and leadership of only 6.2 of these 
funetionaries per 100 schools; city schools are 
on an average of 183 days annually, 
rural schools this number is 156; the 
per eapita cost in urban schools is 
3399892: in rural sehools it is $75.01; the 
value of sehool property per pupil 

299 in the cities and $99 in the 

country, and teachers’ salaries are found to 
rave $1,787 per school year in urban com- 
munities as against $855 in rural, with an 
lary of $748 being paid in one-teacher 


With respeet to seeondary education, it was 
found that 22.7 per eent. of the urban as against 
8.3 per cent. of the rural publie school children 
are enrolled in high sehool; that urban high 

hools show an average of 26.3 teachers per 

hool, while in the average rural high school 
the entire secondary program is dependent upon 
teachers; and that 47.2 per cent. of the 
high schools have reorganized on a junior 
high school basis, whereas only 11.9 per cent. 


the rural high sehools have so reorganized. 


EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
A NG to the Bureau of Education, about 

ind educational institutions of all 
s country are equipped for motion- 
picture projection. 

Many state universities maintain film libraries 

heir extension departments and systemati- 
cally supply films to sehool and community or- 
finizations in their own respective states. Yale 
University has participated in the preparation 
of a series of films on American history, and 
llarvard is cooperating with film producers in 


makine 


pictures bearing on science. Cleveland, 
ilo, has installed projecting machines in all 


school buildings. 


The stock of available films of excellent qual- 
ity has greatly increased, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion says, but the number of text films—that is, 
those which may be used in direct connection 
with the daily teaching—is far from adequate. 
The portable type of projector seems to solve 
the problem of classroom use, safety films avoid 
fire risk, the improved devices make it possible 
for the teacher or an intelligent pupil to op- 
erate the machine with little training, and a 
narrow film reduces the cost materially. 

A teacher may give her lesson, using an illus- 
trative film to supplement verbal instruction, 
and leave an enduring impression upon the 
minds of her pupils. 

Under the platoon plan of organization, 
where groups alternate in the classroom and at 
other work, the auditorium showings of films 
approach more nearly the character of class in- 
struction. In the platoon schools of Detroit, 
Pittsburgh and other cities, one day in the week 
is given to motion pictures as a part of the audi- 
torium exercises. The programs are arranged 
in advance, and care is taken to make the pic- 
tures coordinate with the classroom teaching. 

Great effort has been made in recent years 
under private endowment to develop text films 
for classroom use. Satisfactory film has resulted. 
Twelve cities, from Newton, Massachusetts, in 
the east, to Oakland, California, in the west, 
and from Rochester, New York, in the north, to 
Atlanta, Georgia, in the south, were chosen for 
experiments involving twelve thousand children, 
half of whom received instruction without the 
use of films, and the other half with it as a sup- 
plement to the teacher and the text-book. 

Thus instruction with and without motion 
pictures has been going on side by side. Re- 
sults have been measured and a report of find- 
ings is almost ready. It will furnish the first 
conclusive evidence of the value or lack of it of 
the motion picture in education. 


NEW YORK STATE CONFERENCE OF 
NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
COLLEGE FACULTIES 

Tue third annual conference of normal 
schools and teachers college faculties was held 
in Syracuse on October 11 and 12. 

The primary purpose of the meeting, as re- 
ported in the Bulletin of the University of the 
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State of New York, was to carry on the work 
begun two years ago in revising the present cur- 
riculums for the preparation of elementary 
teachers. The afternoon sessions were general 
in character. One speaker pleaded for the 
preparation of elementary teachers in terms of 
the work which will be required of them after 
graduation. Another urged that the teacher- 
training institutions should continuously experi- 
ment with the elementary program and that the 
graduates should be trained to teach in terms of 
what ought to be done in education rather than 
in terms of the present programs in public ele- 
mentary education. Still another urged that 
training should be general and of cultural and 
disciplinary These three viewpoints 
deal with fundamental philosophies in teacher 
stimulate 


values. 


training and_ should discussion 
throughout the state. 

Speakers at the general sessions and at the 
banquet which was held in the evening of Oc- 
tober 11 were: Dr. Ernest C. Hartwell, super- 
intendent of schools, Buffalo; Dr. Frank E. 
Baker, president of the State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Wilbur H. Lynch, su- 
perintendent of schools, Amsterdam; Dr. Har- 
lan H. Horner, field secretary of the New York 
State Teachers Association; Earl W. Anibal, 
principal of the Irvington High School; Dr. 
Frederick C. Ferry, president of Hamilton 
College. 

A special feature of the meeting was the or- 
ganization and management of the work by the 
students in each of the ten schools on Thursday, 
October 11. New York State is believed to be 
the first state in which the work has been car- 
ried on in all the teacher-training institutions 
by the students in the absence of the faculties. 
This arrangement resulted in worth-while edu- 
cational values for the students. It afforded 
them an excellent opportunity to assume heavy 
responsibilities, to exercise their powers of in- 
itiative and to meet unusual problems resource- 
fully. 

Nearly 400 of the faculty members were pres- 
ent. This represents 98 per cent. of the total 
faculty membership. The absence of the re- 
maining 2 per cent. is accounted for by the fact 
that some were unable to attend because of ill- 
ness or for other sufficient reasons. Three of 
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the normal schools had 100 per cent. attendance 
This record of attendance from all the instity. 
tions is a clear expression of the professiong] 
interest of the normal schools and teachers qj. 
leges, especially in view of the fact that ead, 
member attending pays his own expenses. 
Dr. Perey I. Bugbee, principal of the State 
Normal School at Oneonta, and Florence Mu. 
teson, of the same school, were president ani 
secretary of the association, respectively, during 
the year. The association elected Dr. 
James G. Riggs, principal of the State Normal 


past 


School at Oswego, as president for the ensuing 
year, and Katherine A. Hayes, of the Oswego 
school, as secretary. 


COMMITTEE FOR THE INVESTIGA- 

TION OF PROPAGANDA IN THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Dr. Epwin C. Broome, superintendent 
schools at Philadelphia, has been appointed by 
President Uel W. Lamkin, of the National Edu 
eation Association, as chairman of a Committe 
of Ten to investigate the use in schools of mate- 
rials provided by outside agencies or organiz- 
tions. According to an announcement made }y 
J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the National Fdu 

eation Association : 


The purpose of the committee will be to ¢ 
structively study the question of how schools may 
bring themselves into closer touch with everyday 
life through proper use of the vast amount 
material which various organizations and agencies 
now have available for school use. The committee 
will also state the principles which should gu 
school officials and teachers in using such mater 


so that children may be protected from one-sided 


advertising purposes. The committee will study 
the question as it concerns all schools and all bus 
ness and educational organizations, rather ts 
confining itself to particular institutions or 





ganizations. 





Dr. Broome rendered outstanding service 1 
the Department of Superintendence of the Ne 
tional Education Association by serving ” 
four years as chairman of the Departmen! 
Commission on the Curriculum. This comm* 
sion, which completed its work last February, 
was responsible for the publication of four 
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vearbooks on curriculum study and its study has 
resulted in the present nationwide interest in 
the development of better courses of study for 
the public schools. 

The committee was authorized by the asso- 
ciation’s board of directors at Minneapolis last 


July, in the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors condemn 
he policy and efforts of agencies to put propa- 
nds into the schools, and hereby authorize the 
nt of the association to appoint a committee 
en to prepare a report for the meeting of the 
ition in 1929 on the following points: (1) 
What principles of sehool administration should 
| authorities, and what principles of 
lure should guide teachers in handling 

h might be classed as propaganda; 

what machinery, if any, needs to be set 

a local, state or national basis to serve as a 
n to individual school officers and teachers. 


The complete membership of the committee 


1 ow: 
Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of Philadel- 
a public schools, Philadelphia, chairman; Frank 
W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, Washington, 


1). C.; Miss Cornelia 8. Adair, Richmond, Virginia, 
president of the National Education Asso- 

m; Miss Eva J. Pinkston, Dallas, Texas, presi- 
National Education Association’s De- 
Elementary School Principals; J. 


Stevens Kadeseh, Medford, Massachusetts, presi- 
t of the Association’s Department of Secondary 
School Principals; C. E. Partch, dean of the school 
lucation, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey; L. A. Pittenger, president Ball Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana; A. T. Allen, state 
ntendent of publie instruction for North 


Carolina, Raleigh; David A. Ward, superintendent 
Wilmington, Delaware, and Paul C. 
Stetson, superintendent of schools, Dayton, Ohio. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR RESEARCH AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

Tue Heekseher Foundation for Research at 
Cornell University, on recommendation of its 
council and the approval of the University 
Board of Trustees has appropriated $70,294 for 
forty two separate research projects to be con- 
ducted this year, according to an announce- 
ment made by Professor R. A. Emerson, seere- 
tary of the council. 
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This year’s use of the income of the fund 
which Mr. August Heckscher established at Cor- 
nell in 1920 marks a departure from the pre- 
vious policy. While providing for research in 
the physical and biological sciences as well as 
the humanities, the major portion of this year’s 
funds will be devoted to researches in the natu- 
ral sciences with particular emphasis on physics 
and chemistry. As a result of a careful exam- 
ination of many suggested researches, involving 
numerous conferences with men in the fields of 
physies and chemistry and related biological 
fields, it was decided to undertake a somewhat 
coordinated attack on problems in the general 
field of radiation. 

Some of the researches thus provided for are 
purely physical studies of the nature of radia- 
tion, some make use of radiations of various 
kinds in studies of the structure of matter, and 
some deal with the effects of radiation on chem- 
ieal reactions and on certain biological phe- 
nomena. Many of the studies of the various 
forms of radiant energy are under way and 
already give promise of interesting results. The 
investigations which were announced last July 
involve almost the entire range of wave-lengths, 
from X-rays on one extreme, through the ultra- 
violet, the visible spectrum, and the infra-red, 
to the shorter radio waves at the other extreme. 

In addition to the previously announced re- 
searches in the field of radiation, the following 
grants have been made to members of the Cor- 
nell faculty for the current year: 


Professor J. Papish. The occurrence, distribu- 
tion and association of the rarer chemical elements. 

Professor A. C. Gill for a petrographic investiga- 
tion of the Tully limestone. 

Professor J. B. Sumner for materials and assist- 
ance in connection with a study of the preparation 
and properties of crystalline urease. 

Professor J. A. Dye for materials and assistance 
in a study of tissue respiration and endocrine 
functions. 

Professor G. C. Embody to aid him in his studies 
of the rate of growth of wild trout in streams. 

Professor Cornelius Betten for aid in the prepa- 
ration of a manuscript dealing with the Trichop- 
tera. 

Dr. Grace H. Griswold for assistance in the 
preparation of a manuscript on chalcidoid para- 
sites of aphids. 
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Professor L. H. MacDaniels for assistance in a 
histological study of the phloem tissue of woody 
plants. 

Professor Allan Nevins for assistance in a study 
of the history of American railways. 

Professor J. F. Mountford for aid in the publi- 
cation of his ‘‘ Thesaurus Servianus necnon Dona 
tianus.’’ 

Professor J. C. Needham for assistance in his 
study of the Ephemeridae and other Neuropteroid 
insects. 

G. Catlin for the study of the 


specific nature of certain social problems and the 


Professor G. E. 


appropriate legislation for dealing with them. 

Professor O. A. Johannsen for the study of the 
development and biology of Diptera. 

Professor O. F. Curtis for the study of the move 
ment of materials within a plant. 

Professor H. Ries for an investigation of the 
moulding sand resources of the United States. 

Dr. G. H. Maughan for a study of the effeet of 
radiant energy on the development of certain 
glands of chickens. 

Professor H. S. Liddell for 
study of conditioned reflexes in the sheep and goat. 

Professor C. K. Burdick for a comparative study 


of restatements of torts and agency and conflicts 


assistance in his 


of laws. 

Professor Harry Caplin for the publication of a 
manuscript: the ‘‘De Imaginatione’’ of Gianfran- 
ecesco Pico della Mirandola: text, commentary, in 


troduction, and translation. 


THE PROPOSED ENDOWMENT FOR 
WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


THomas W. Lamont 
speaker at a dinner given in Philadelphia on 


was the principal 
November 2, under the auspices of the Alumnae 
Committee of Seven Colleges, in Philadelphia, 
before 1,000 alumnae of Smith, Vassar, Welles 
Holyoke, Radcliffe, Barnard and 
The function was given in honor 


ley, Mount 
Bryn Mawr. 
of the seven presidents of the colleges, and the 
purpose was to call attention to the need of 
increased endowment for these institutions. 
Mr. Lamont is reported to have said in part: 


We are here to-night, as I take it, not to pass 
the hat or raise money, but discuss the present 
This 


plight is not common alone to the seven colleges 


crisis which the women’s colleges are facing. 


under whose auspices this meeting has been ar- 
ranged. I believe it applies to all of them. gut 


these seven institutions have been wise enough to 
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see the situation early and to make common Cause 
in order to meet it. I congratulate them moy 
heartily upon this cooperation which they are », 
dertaking. : 
As for the present case of women’s colleges, ; 
better statement could be made than that wi 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for Novem 
1927, from the heads of the seven colleges who q; 
this 
sleeve, of Barnard, in her annual report for 199 


working together in matter. Dean Gilder 
again presents the situation clearly. To thes 
At this point, | 
ever, I wish to give figures in round numbers, s} 


statements I can add little. 
ing the contrast in endowment between sevey 
the large men’s colleges and these seven wor 
colleges, warning you beforehand that these fig 


in themselves by no means tell the whole st 


Harvard $ 82,000,000 
Columbia 63,000, 
Yale 49,000,000 


Chicago University 39,000, 


Mass. Ins. Technology 29,000,006 
Leland Stanford 29.0 
Duke 27,5 

Total $318,500.00 
Vassar $ 6.500. 
Bryn Mawr 6,300, 
Wellesley 5,80 
Smith 5,000 ,0 
Radcliffe $300 
Barnard $,100,00 
Mount Holyoke ! 

Total $ 36, 


A total of more than $318,500,000 for the se 
men’s colleges, as against approximately $36 
for the 


however, to be wondered at. 


This vast discrepanc: 
Most of the 


‘ 


founded for generat 


women’s. 


colleges have been 


of them for centuries; while the women’s 


date in their foundations only sixty or seve! 


years back. The reason I mention these figures § 
to point out how adequately we have been att 
ing to provide proper intellectual training f 
men and per contra how inadequately—eve! 
sidering the smaller number of students at t 
women’s colleges—we have as yet provided 


training of our young women. 


THE NEW BUILDING FOR THE COl- 

LEGE OF EDUCATION OF THE UNI- 

VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
LOS ANGELES 

To house the College of Education on the 

site of the University of California at Las 


A 
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OD cause voles, the regents of the university have decided 
em most +, erect at once a building to cost approxi- 
are un ) Arrangements for the financ- 
the building have been made by the 
‘et fnance committee of the regents, and the loca- 
fia tion and plans are in the hands of the commit- 
Rin ans tee on grounds and buildings. 
Gilder When the regents at their September meeting 
for 1998 loeided to move the Teachers’ College to West- 


‘oO these wood site next summer, there had been no ar- 
nt, how ments made for its housing, as previously 
rs, show | been voted to move only the College of 

| Science. With the decision to take 


hers’ College to the new site, the prob- 


even 
women’s 
providing space for it became acute, for 
es under construction were not de- 


to meet this need. 
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Funds for the new structure have been pro- 
vided through an arrangement with Los Angeles 
financiers, who are purchasing property owned 
by the regents, adjoining the present site on 
Vermont avenue, under an agreement to resell 
it to the university at the purchase price at any 
time. 

The building planned will be principally for 
classrooms; and as no expensive equipment is 
required, it is believed that $525,000 will pro- 
vide an entirely adequate structure. There are 
under construction at the present time four 
All 
the buildings, including the one now projected, 


buildings, provided by the 1926 bond issue. 


will be ready for occupancy next summer, when 
the move to the new campus is made. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


1am McANpbrEWw, editor of EpuCATIONAL 

and recently superintendent of the 
0 schools, expects to sail next week 
pe, Where he will make a prolonged 
During his absence he will continue to 
Society in 
EpucaTIONAL Review is continued. 


section of SCHOOL AND 
ection will be included in the first issue 
Communications for Mr. Me- 
addressed to 3939 Grand Central Ter- 


New York, will be forwarded to him. 


ynth. 


De. Homer H. Seeruey has retired from the 
vy of the Iowa State Teachers College 
Falls, Iowa, on reaching the age of 


years. Dr. Seerley, who has been head 


college for forty-two years, now becomes 
lent emeritus. At a celebration in his 
held this week the speakers include Dr. 
Winship, editor of the Journal of 
who is three years older than Presi- 


ifion 


dent Seerley and has been his friend for nearly 
President Uel W. Lamkin, of 
the National Edueation Association and presi- 
lent of the Northwest Missouri State Teachers 

ege, is also taking part in the celebration. 


a century. 


FraNK Parker Day, who is lecturing on 
vanced English at Swarthmore College, was 
«l president of Union College, Schenectady, 


at a recent meeting of the board of 


trustees of the college in this city. He succeeds 
President Charles Alexander Richmond, who, as 
reported last week in ScHoon aNnp Society, re- 
tires after holding the office for twenty years. 
Dr. Day was born in Nova Scotia in 1881. As 
a Rhodes scholar he earned the degree of 
Master of Arts at Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford, in 1907. For some years he was professor 
of English at the University of New Brunswick 
and later at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology. 


Wir representatives from over thirty col- 
leges and universities attending, Dr. Ear] Alan 
Roadman was installed as the tenth president 
of Dakota Wesleyan University on October 26. 
President John L. Seaton, of Albion College, 
delivered the charge to the president, whose in- 
augural address was entitled “The Community 
from which Students Come and to which Gradu- 
ates Go.” 
day celebration at the university, the annual 


The ceremony was part of a two- 


home-coming day being on the twenty-seventh. 
On the morning of the twenty-sixth the presi- 
dents of the state and independent colleges of 
South Dakota convened in an educational con- 
ference. President Seaton, who was professor 
of psychology and Bible at Dakota Wesleyan 
from 1904 to 1914, was given the degree of 
doctor of laws at the inaugural exercises. 
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Dr. WituiAM 8S. THayer, professor emeritus 
of medicine at the Johns Hopkins University, 
has received the degree of doctor honoris causa 
from the University of Paris. 

Sir WILFRED GRENFELL, known for his work 
as a missionary in Labrador, has been elected 
lord rector of St. Andrews University, suecceed- 
ing Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 

Dr. HERMAN SCHNEIDER, acting president of 
the University of Cincinnati, has been made an 
honorary member of the Cincinnati Academy of 
Medicine. 

THE new Welch Medical Library of the Johns 
Hopkins University, named for Dr. William H. 
Welch, who returned recently from Europe, will 
be opened in a few weeks. President Goodnow 
has announced the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fielding H. Garrison, of the library of 
the Surgeon-General’s office in Washington, as 
William G. Shules is 
named assistant librarian. 


consulting librarian. 


In recognition of Professor Edward L. Rice’s 
thirtieth year as a member of the faculty of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, thirty of his stu- 
dents in the field of botanical and zoological 
sciences have created an Edward L. Rice schol- 
arship fund. A presentation of the fund to the 
university was made by Dr. Dwight M. DeLong, 
professor of zoology and entomology at the 
Ohio State University, at the chapel service on 
October 27, as a feature of the annual home- 
coming celebration. The fund will provide a 
scholarship each year for at least one advanced 
student, enabling him to do graduate summer- 
school laboratory work at one of the biological 
stations. Professor Rice went to Ohio Wes- 
leyan as the head of the department of zoology 
in 1898. He is the son of Dr. William North 
Rice, three times acting president and now pro- 
fessor emeritus “of geology at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

Proresson THomas C. Estey, since 1922 
dean of Amherst College, has sent his resigna- 
tion to President Arthur S. Pease. He will 
take a year’s sabbatical leave and will then re- 
turn to the college as professor of mathematics, 
a position he formerly held. He is a graduate 
of Amherst in the class of 1893 and has been 
connected with the faculty since 1905. 
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SUPERINTENDENT FRANK G. PICKELL, of 
Montclair, New Jersey, was recently elected ty 
honorary membership in the National Council 
of Education. 


T. J. McCormack completed his twenty-fft) 
year as principal of the La Salle-Peru Tow. 
ship High School and his fourth year ag 4j. 
rector of the La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Junior 
College last An alumni subscription 
made possible the presentation of his portrait 
to the institutions over which he presides. The 
portrait, which is painted by Paul Trebileock. 
will be exhibited at the Chicago Galleries Asso 
ciation and later in New York City. 


June. 


A RECEPTION and tea was tendered to Miss 
Theresa G. Keenan at Public School 88, Man- 
hattan, on October 10, in honor of her recent 
promotion to the principalship of Publie Seho 
31, Manhattan. Miss Keenan 
with a platinum brooch set with diamon 


was presented 


1s and 
sapphires. 


Micnaet H. Locey, principal of the Jn 


Richman High School and president-elect of th 
New York Society for the Experimental Stud 
of Education, delivered his inaugural addres: 


at the dinner of that society on October 20 


Dr. Jacop S. Orteans, formerly research 
associate in the educational measurements | 

reau, New York State Department of Educa 
tion, has accepted a position on the editorial 
staff of the World Book Company. He is ass 


ciated with Dr. Arthur S. Otis. 


Dr. Donatp A. Larrp, director of the Colgat 
University Psychological Laboratory, has been 
appointed chairman of the central New York 
section of the Taylor Society. Richard Pass, 0 
the Onondaga Pottery Company, is vice-chair 
man, and R. S. Gardner, of the L. C. Smith 
Corona Company, is secretary-treasurer. 


Proressor Raupu S. Hosmer, who is head o! 
the department of forestry at the New York 
State College of Agriculture, is serving on the 
City Planning Board of Ithaca. 


{ 


Watiace B. Donnam, dean of the Ilarvare 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
has been elected a director and chairman of 
the finance committee of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company. 
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Donap M. CaMpBELL, who graduated from 
the Sheffield Seientifie Sehool of Yale Univer- 
city last June, has been appointed assistant to 
the president of Lake Forest College. He will 
be in charge of new student work and under- 
craduate activities, including athletics. 


De. ALrrep D. Simpson, for the last eleven 
vears a member of the Connecticut State Board 
of Education, has been appointed assistant com- 
vissioner for finance in the New York State 
Education Department. He sueceeded Clark W. 
Halliday, who reeently retired. While on the 
aff of the Connecticut board he was engaged 
from 1917 to 1923 in state supervision, special 

uiry and school surveys. In 1923 with the 
establishment of a division of research and sur- 
vey, he beeame the first director of that division. 
When a division of teacher preparation was 
stablished in 1927 he was appointed director of 


hat division. 


e new principal of the University High 

ol at Oakland, California, is Dr. George A. 

‘ice, who was formerly professor of education 
the University of California. 


Dr. Boyp Epwarps has assumed the head- 
mastership of Mereersburg Academy, Pennsyl- 
vania, the formal inauguration being omitted at 

special request. On Alumni Day, October 
13, memorial exereises were held for the late 
head master, William Mann Irvine. 


Percy AnGrove, of Lansing, known for his 
work in voeational education, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of Wayne 
County Training School, in Detroit, Michigan. 


Proressors J. B. Epmonson and Raleigh 
Schorling, members of the building committee 
ot the University of Michigan School of Edu- 
cation, have been in the east visiting schools in 
Boston and New York. They were accompanied 
by Mr. Fish, who has been named by the Board 
of Regents as adviser to the committee, and by 
Mr. Balle, of Detroit, who has been retained as 


the architect. 


De. Francts Marts Garver, professor of 
education in the University of Pennsylvania, 
tas been appointed head of a commission to in- 
vestigate the school system of New Jersey. 
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SpeaKers at the annual two-day conven- 
tion of the western district of the New York 
State Teachers Association, that opened in Buf- 
falo on November 2, included Dr. E. C. Hart- 
well, superintendent of schools in Buffalo; Dr. 
Frank Boynton, of Ithaca, president of the de- 
partment of superintendence, National Educa- 
tion Association; Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota; W. 
Howard Pillsbury, superintendent of schools in 
Pelham, and Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, commis- 
sioner of education for the State of Maine and 
president of the World Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations. 


Proressor THomas A. LARREMORE, now on 
leave of absence from the University of Kansas 
to the University of Pennsylvania, and one of 
the founders of the Missouri Valley Intercol- 
legiate Glee Club, was elected honorary presi- 
dent of the organization at a recent meeting. 
He was its president for the first three years, 
and was director of the University of Kansas 
men’s glee club. Other officers elected were: 
President, E. B. Connant, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis; vice-president, Marchell F. 
Bryant, University of Missouri, Columbia; sec- 
retary, R. H. Richards, University of Missouri; 
treasurer, Eugene Christy, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence. The contest number to be sung 
by the association this year will be “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” by Dvorak-Smith. 


Mempers of the academic council of the 
Department of Education of the State of 
New York have been appointed by the regents 
as follows: George L. Bennett, principal of 
Charles E. Gorton High School, Yonkers, for a 
term of four years, to succeed Charles W. 
Lewis, formerly of Kingston; Ernest M. Rob- 
inson, principal of Troy High School, for a 
term of five years, to succeed A. B. Davis, 
Mount Vernon; T. A. Zornow, principal of 
Madison Junior High School, Rochester, for 
a term of two years. 


Dr. Ropert A. Lampert, director of the 
School of Tropical Medicine in San Juan, Porto 
Rico, which is under the auspices of Columbia 
University, has resigned to accept a post as 
associate director of medical education with the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. Earl B. MecKin- 
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ley, formerly a member of the staff of the spoke at the Northwestern University convocg. 
International Health Division of the Rockefeller tion, on November 5, on “The Internationa) 
Foundation, has been appointed professor of Regulation of Industry.” Mr. Mallon was com. 
bacteriology in the College of Physicians and missioner of industrial unrest in 1917, was 
Surgeons, Columbia University, and succeeds member of the National Industrial Conference 
Dr. Lambert as director of the School of appointed by Lloyd George in 1921 and has 


Tropical Medicine. served on many reconstruction committees, 


Proressor WILLIAM JOHNSTON Berry has Dr. C. A. Buckner, professor of secondar 
been appointed head of the department of education at the University of Pittsburgh, wil! 
mathematics of the Polytechnic Institute of  jecture before the junior-high-school teachers of 
Brooklyn, to succeed Professor J. B. Chitten- Jo. Angeles during the school week beginning 
den, who died last April. on December 17. 


Dr. Waytanp F. VauGHan has been pro- Proressor FRANCHINI, director of the Ins! 
moted from instructor to assistant professor of tute for Tropical Diseases at the University 
philosophy in the college of liberal arts of Bologna, delivered recently an illustrated lec. 
Boston University. ture in English on Marcello Malpighi to th 
students of the De Witt Clinton High School. 
New York City. 


Recent additions to the liberal arts faculty 
of the University of Arizona are Assistant Pro- 
fessor Sidney Barlow Brown and Associate Pro- on , ' ; ; 

f Mel ; T. Sol Dr. B F ne laboratory recently established at 
essor Melvin T. Solve. r. brown was for- ‘ _ 

. x Massachusetts Institute of Technology for 
merly head of the French department of Bates 
College, Maine, and Dr. Solve was formerly 


of the University of Michigan. 


search in inorganie chemistry has been na: 
the Henry Paul Talbot Laboratory in honor 
the late Professor Talbot. A _ portrait p: 
Epwarp T. INGLE sueceeds O. K. Armstrong’ sented by Mrs. Talbot, who was present at t! 
as assistant professor of journalism at the Uni- ceremony, was unveiled when the new lal 
versity of Florida. tory was named. Dr. F. K. Keyes, director « 
the laboratory and in charge of the departm 


ar 


Dr. Cart C. Harvey, of Middletown, Con- 
of chemistry, presided, and Professor H. M 


necticut, has been appointed acting medical di- 
rector of Wesleyan University in the absence of 
Dr. Edgar Fauver, head of the department of 


physical education and college physician, who 


Smith, in charge of the division of inorgar 
chemistry, made an address describing Dr. T: 
bot’s long and distinguished association with t 


ft t 


institute and particularly his services in 


will be on leave of absence. : 
teaching of chemistry. Dr. Talbot was pro 


Dr. FLorence Bascom, professor of geology fessor in the department of chemistry fr 
at Bryn Mawr College, having reached the age 1892 to 1927. 
of retirement, will continue her work at the ' = ' : 
U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. De. Cuantes F. Waexioor, vm snd “e 
H tant state school commissioner of New 
Dr. ALFrep ATKINSON, after a year of re- died after a long illness on November 4. I 
search work and travel in Europe and in this’ was eighty years old. 
country, has reassumed his duties as president 


. : : Dr. ExvizA M. Mosuer died, as the result o! 
of Montana State College, Bozeman. It was 


+ 


fall, on October 16 at the age of eighty- 


Dr. Atkinson’s second sabbatical leave in the a ‘v 
years. After graduation at the University 


twenty-one years that he has been connected ne a i stains 
Michigan she practised as a physician and lat 
with the college. 5 led al : 1; 
occupied several institutional positions. |! 
J. J. MALLoN, warden of the Toynbee Hall of 1886 Dr. Mosher became the first dean 


the Universities’ Settlements in East London, women at the University of Michigan. She tT 


an authority on social and industrial questions, tired in 1902 to resume private practise ! 
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Brooklyn, New York, in which she continued 


antil her accident last March. 


Frepenick WitiiaM Bat, member of the 
rd of Education of Newark, New Jersey, a 
president of the board, died on October 

rt disease at Maitland Bridge, Nova 


while hunting in the woods. Mr. Ball 


tv-nine years of age. 


pe 


death is announced of Miss Jessie Claire 
ld, for fifteen years principal of the 


ay 


Cathedral School for Girls, Washing- 


W. Craprree, secretary of the Na- 
lueation Association, in urging present 
the association to become life mem- 
“In 1918 there were 8,000 active 
We now have 190,000 with ‘200,000 
mas’ as our slogan. We now have 
fe members. Why not 2,000 by Christ- 
me predict that within five years the 
of life members will be equal to the 
rolment of active members in 1918. 
ilts of this year will determine whether 
al is possible by 1933.” 


National Council of State Superinten- 
d Commissioners of Edueation will 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on De- 
11 and 12 to confer with federal authori- 

uestions vital to the council. Three 
pies have been selected for discussion 
overnment officers. They are: Eduea- 
statistics, uniform reports, and how the 
States Bureau of Education can best 
a clearinghouse for state departments 


ation. 


fourth annual convention of the Pacific 
\ssociation of Collegiate Registrars, 
interrelated with the American Asso- 
Collegiate Registrars, will be held at 

and Pomona, California, on November 

120. Registrar J. P. Mitchell, of Stan- 

rd University, and Registrar Ernest L. Rea, of 
erside Junior College, respectively president 
cretary of the Pacific Coast Association, 

be in charge of the meetings. The general 
ue Will be “The Development of the Junior 
lege.” The Pacifie Coast Association has a 
membership of about one hundred institutions 
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of higher education. The last convention was 
held in November, 1927, at the Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, and the University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 


Tue Association of Deans and Advisers of 
Men will meet at Washington, D. C., under the 
auspices of George Washington University, on 
April 11, 12 and 13, 1929. Dean George B. 
Culver, of Stanford University, is president; 
Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, of George Wash- 
ington University, is vice-president, and Dean 
F. M. Dawson, of the University of Kansas, is 
secretary of the association. Dean Doyle will 
be in charge of local arrangements for the 
meeting. The program for the sessions will be 


announced later. 


Over thirty-five universities and colleges were 
represented when the Eastern College Personnel 
Officers Association held its fall meeting at 
Yale University on November 9. The program 
included a luncheon to be held that day in 
Memorial Hall, at which President James Row- 
land Angell spoke. Discussion groups met dur- 
ing the afternoon to consider such problems as 
selection for admission, organization of bureaus 
of personnel, vocational counseling, senior 
placement, graduate placement, term-time stu- 
dent employment and administration of finan- 
cial assistance. Business transacted by the asso- 
ciation consisted of the election of officers, re- 
ports of committees and reports on the findings 
of the discussion groups. A dinner was held in 
Memorial Hall. Addresses were given by Dean 
Herbert E. Hawkes, of Columbia College, who 
spoke on “Recent Developments in College Per- 
sonnel Work,” and by Ralph Delano Paine, a 
senior in Yale College, whose subject was “The 
Activities of a Bureau of Personnel Study 
from the Student’s Viewpoint.” Members of 
the association who remained over Saturday at- 
tended the Maryland-Yale football game as the 
guests of Albert B. Crawford, director of the 
Yale Department of Personnel Study and Bu- 
reau of Appointments. The officers for the 
meeting were: Dean Paul Nixon, Bowdoin, 
president; Miss Florence Jackson, Wellesley, 
first vice-president ; N. M. MeKnight, Columbia 
University, second vice-president; Walker H. 
Daly, Harvard University, third vice-president ; 
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Norman H. Abbott, Boston University, secre- 
tary; N. Aborn Pennell, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, treasurer, and the Execu- 
tive Committee, composed of Albert B. Craw- 
ford, Yale, chairman; Francis J. A. Neef, 
Dartmouth; and Miss Agnes B. Leahy, Con- 
necticut College for Women. 

Tue Boston Museum of Fine Arts, under the 
will of George Nixon Black, of Boston, is given 
$150,000 and the residue of the estate, which is 
estimated at $5,000,000, after various bequests 
have been made. These include Massachusetts 
General Hospital, St. Luke’s Home for Con- 
valescents and the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, $10,000 each; Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and the Society for the 
Employment of Bible Readers, $5,000 each. 
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Witu the aid of the $100,000 gift by Dayig 
Schapiro, publisher of The Day, a New Yori 
Yiddish newspaper, a chair for Yiddish jg to he 
established in the Institute of Jewish Studies, 
of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Tip 
euratorium of the institute has indorsed the 
proposal and aecepted the gift. 


WesLeYAN UNIVERSITY has announced the 
establishment of ten scholarships, each of $500. 
to be awarded beginning in 1929-30, to seniors 
of high standing who need financial help to 
These scholar 


ships will be known as the Denison Scholarships 


complete their college course. 


and are made possible by the gift of $5,000 
from Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Denison, of New 
York City. Mr. Denison is a member of the 


Board of Trustees. 


DISCUSSION 


EDUCATIONAL WASTE 


carried on in our public 


EDUCATION, as 
schools, is wasteful in that it is largely useless 
to those who partake of it. The schools are 
The most the elementary 
This 


mothers could easily do, while the children are 


enormously expensive. 
school does is to teach children to read. 


growing up in the home, as a part of the chil- 
dren’s play, and at no expense at all. That chil- 
dren should be taught to read at public expense 
is a disgrace to every parent that makes it 
necessary. 

Our education is what might properly be 
called “shot-gun” education, in that we teach a 
multitude of things, hoping that sometime, some- 
where, a few of them may prove useful. 

No one has any very clear idea as to what 
a particular subject, as geography, history, 
algebra or geometry, does to or for a person. 
The country is full of testers who worry the 
helpless children by measuring their respective 
amounts of progress in the various studies. If 
a study is worthless, it makes little difference 
whether a child’s progress in it is fast or slow. 
And if a study is of great value, it is of little 
consequence that it takes one child a week longer 


The 


to master it than is required by another. 


important thing to know is whether a branch of 
study is worth while. 

A child in school should have experiences that 
profoundly modify his life in a practical way 
He should, on the one hand, be studying a 
mastering the everyday machines and tools and 
situations that are fairly common to everybod; 
Everything in or about a home should be mas 
tered as to principle and mechanism or practica 
operation: stoves, lights, furnaces, door-bells 
water faucets, meters, sewers and sewerage, 
food, cooking, the mechanical, chemical and 
physiological aspects of the human body, healt! 


) 


In a word, chi 
dren should, through coming to understand and 
use the parts of the world which lie closest | 
This mastery should come 

studying and 


and disease, radio, telephone. 


them, master them. 
in fact it must come—from 
manipulating the things themselves and no! 
from reading books about them. 

On the other hand, children should be 
ceiving in school experiences that lay the four 
dation for a life of enjoyment and appreciation 
in art, music, literature and nature. 

When we say that education should be prac 
tical, we do not mean that it should always hav 
a money value. We mean that education should 
always contribute either to our ability to make 


a living or to our ability to enjoy living. A» 


re 
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now conducted, our schools fail as much in one 
of these directions as in the other. The courses 
literature, for example, quite often entirely 
fail to give students a knowledge or a love of 
tyre. Although English has a larger place 

ur high school curriculum than any other 
the courses often develop a hatred of 


in 


onother example of waste, let us take 

sovs often enter high school courses 

sies with great expectations of learning 

inisms of all the machines and appli- 

their immediate world, presently to 

that the course is a technical one, 

mathematical and quite out of their 

nterests. What a disappointment! 

curricula in the elementary and high 

hould be stripped of their useless rub- 

What is left should be taught with the 

thoroughness and made to become a 

tive part of the pupils’ lives. At 

children too often take their education 

The knowledge acquired is vague and 

It is too often really of another 

; not found to be necessary to life. 

necessary to examinations. When 

ver, the knowledge quickly falls into 

| oblivion. The things taught to a child 

| he so necessary to him that he could not 
m, but must live them. 

blie schools have made but little con- 

to the moral development of the chil- 

This is partly because they have not tried 

nuch, but also partly because they have 

done properly even the little attempted. 

| the schools know to do for a child is 

him a book. And so, when moral train- 

ken up, the child is given a book. Now 

way to build up the moral life of a 

to help him to form proper habits. The 

have seareely ever made any systematic 

at such a procedure. They have re- 

the child to learn the ten commandments 

he golden rule and to pass an examination 
upon them as bits of knowledge. 

In our great cities, the cost of education is so 

that it is difficult to raise sufficient 

taxes to meet it. What is the return? These 

same great cities are jungles full of robbers, 

murderers, thieves. On every hand are graft and 
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corruption. One would think that there ought 
to be some return in the form of good citizen- 
ship. The fact is, the public school does not 
function practically, except in a very small 
degree. The school has our children nearly all 
day, ten months of the year for twelve years. 
If that time were properly used, every child 
would be equipped to know and understand the 
world; to make a living; to enjoy music and 
art, and be able to express himself in some form 
of each. He would know Nature in her various 
aspects, and most of all, would be a good citizen. 
There would be some exceptions, of course, but 
they would be taken care of in such a way that 
they would not be a menace to society. 

Briefly: The schools are wasteful in that they 
teach so many useless things. The valuable 
things taught are not taught in such a way 
as to become effective in the lives of the children. 

The way to eliminate waste is to teach only 
things that are of vital importance to human 
life, either in a practical and economic way, or 
in a way that will bring joy and happiness to 
the possessor. 

A great part of the stuff taught under the 
names of history, geography, mathematics, 
grammar and even science, is worthless rub- 
bish as far as becoming effective in the chil- 
dren’s lives is concerned. In so far as it is 
ineffective, it is a waste of time and money to 
teach it. Any one who forms useless habits or 
acquires useless knowledge is wasting his time. 
Life is so short that we should not waste any of 
it. If we would eliminate all waste in educa- 
tion, there would be time enough and money 
enough to do all the right things to make life 
whole and complete. There is no value in 
going to school or in learning unless the going 
to school and the learning lead to results bene- 
ficial to life. 

W. H. Pye 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

DeTROIT, MICHIGAN 


EFFICIENT TEACHING AND A RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEM 
Better efficiency in our schools is the strong- 
est argument teachers have to give the tax-pay- 
ing publie for teacher retirement systems. 
Our schools are made better because our 
teachers are made better by retirementt legisla- 
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The children and the community are the 
direct beneficiaries. The fact that twenty-two 
states and the District of Columbia now have 
state-wide laws, with eleven more states having 


tion. 


laws that apply to certain cities only and the 
other sixteen states working diligently toward 
state-wide retirement legislation, shows that, na- 
tionally, the public and the teaching profession 
recognize the value of teachers’ retirement to the 
teaching profession. 

We believe in a retirement system that is 
actuarially sound, built up by both the public 
and the teacher. 

We believe 
absolutely fair to the teacher and to the publie. 


in a retirement system that is 


Such a system will safeguard the interests of 
the teacher in case of early retirement, death, 
disability or removal to another state. 

When all states have a sound system a recip- 
rocal relation—relation to years in service—can 
be arranged for teachers moving from one state 
to another. 

A sound teacher retirement law attracts and 
holds capable young people to the teaching pro- 
fession. It gives a better guarantee of promo- 
tion within the profession because of the retire- 
ment of teachers at retirement age. 

The efficiency of the teachers is increased by a 
because it lengthens the 


retirement system 
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period of teaching efficiency by relieving thy 
destitute old age 
and again by making it possible for a teacher 


teacher’s mind of a fear of 


to invest in study and training and travel with. 
out endangering the provision made for his later 
years. 

The support of sound teacher retirement levis. 
lation on the part of all teachers is a profes 
sional duty. 

Sound teacher retirement legislation can entg;! 
no hardship upon any teacher. If after being, 
member of a retirement system for a number 
of years he chooses to withdraw from the pr 
fession, the deposits made toward building y 
Joining 


a retirement system, therefore, means no px 


his annuity fund are returned to him. 


sonal sacrifice, even though a teacher may not 
continue in the profession until the age 
On the 


failure of a small group of teachers to support 


normal retirement. other hand, 

retirement legislation may make such legisla 
tion difficult or impossible of enactment and } 
both to teachers 


Every teacher should give his support to the a 


sult in harm and childrer 
actment of a sound teacher retirement syst 
if for no other reason than his interest in t 
advancement of the profession. 
E. Ruta Pyrtiz 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


QUOTATIONS 


THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW AND 
WILLIAM McANDREW 

For twenty-nine years Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, with all his other occupations, edited 
the Educational Review, a monthly periodical 
devoted to raising the intellectual standards of 
the teaching profession. It immediately took 
and held the foremost place among educational 
journals in that it gathered into its columns 
“the most sober and constructive contributions 
to educational thought.” But the increasing 
pressure of other obligations compelled him to 
give over its editorial direction to other hands. 
Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves carried it forward 
on the same high plane for a few years, when 
he also had to relinquish the editorship. Then 
that able and ebullient educator, Dr. William 


McAndrew, who a little later became through 





the assistance of Mayor Thompson an inter 
tional figure, undertook with his left hand | 
edit it while with his right hand he guided th 
This n onth 

appears as a “combined” part of ScHooL AN 
Sociery—the excellent weekly which, itselt 


affairs of the Chicago schools. 


result of a merger of two older journals estab- 
lished in the 70s, has under the competent ea 
McKeen Cattell 
trustworthy source of educational 


be come 


torship of Dr. J. 
news aha 
authoritative comment. 

Dr. McAndrew brings to it fresh observations 
from the field and presents them in a way ! 
arrest the attention of every one who opens 


pages. His comments in the first joint numbe! 


Tn. 


are devoted especially to teachers’ meetings, ° 
stitutes” 


need revising. 


. 7 ] 

they are usually called, which sore! 
é' od, 
Incidentally, he gives sound a¢ 
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ee as to meetings in general—advice to hearers 
. which publie speakers will thank him, It 
first of all to filling the front seats. 
“The back-seat habit is disereditable to the ser- 
Speakers should include in their agree- 
»ent to talk a promise from the local committee 
is conductor “to dispose your audience so that 
will sit with no empty seats in front of 

The bare bench is “stupid, unethical, 
rude, inhospitable and unprofessional.” It is a 

1 rule for one attending any meeting at 
hich there are addresses not to take a seat 
behind an empty seat. 

Another mission on which Dr. MeAndrew has 
sent his pen is in protest against representa- 
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tions by the press in editorials or cartoons of an 
alleged dislike of school and teacher by the 
pupil. Those who carry on the tradition sug- 
gested by Shakespeare’s schoolboy, “creeping 
like snail unwillingly to school,” do not know 
the modern school. They should take advantage 
of the invitations which are now pressed upon 
parents and taxpayers to see the schools. Amer- 
ican teachers, Dr. McAndrew assures us, “have 
made the schoolhouse the favorite resort of 
children.” 

Chicago has lost much in parting with Dr. 
McAndrew, but it is worth while to have such 
a man at large in the country.—The New York 
Times. 


REPORTS 


REFORM OF THE ITALIAN SCHOOL 


SYSTEM 
Tue full text of the statement translated by 
the Bureau of Edueation from various issues of 


“Rollettine Ufficiale’ and “Revista de Peda- 
for September, printed in the U. S. 


Daily follows. 


Among other recent pronouncements on edu- 
eation by Premier Mussolini, he has expressed 
himself with respeet to Italian eulture abroad 


nd to the fostering of syndicalism in Italian 
ols, that is, organizing each trade into a 


separate guild such as existed in the middle ages. 
In an address before the Italian Senate made 
by I! Duce on June 5, 1928, he said: 


rnment has recently created an institu- 
e diffusion of Italian culture in foreign 
es, an activity whose importance has often 
emphasized. Both in Italy and in foreign 
imber of institutions have been organ- 
for this purpose but these institutions, organ 
by both private and public initiative, have 
ften duplicated work with wholly inade 
us. The new committee will study ways 
nating the various activities, and a perma- 
tral office will be organized for this special 
In the meantime, the General Directorate 
Schools abroad has continued its work 
we have had the satisfaction of seeing new 
blished for elementary instruction in 

¥ countries of Europe and South America. 
rease in the duties of the Ministry of 
Publie Instruetion was approved after an investi- 


gation of the progress of the schools under the 
Gentile Reform, at the meeting of the Grand Coun 
cil of the Fascist Party in November, 1927. 

Two of the twelve articles approved by the Grand 
Council for use by the Minister of Justice in pre- 
paring the text of a law which should transform 
the Chamber of Deputies into an elective body rep- 
resenting the corporations, are given here in full: 

2. The syndicalistie organizations, which have 
been recently organized are as yet insufficiently 
prepared to take the place of the Fascist Party in 
the political action of the Regime, and stand alone 
in the field of national representation. They can 
only be granted a first step in this direction. 

* * a 

7. The right to vote is not conferred on all 
citizens according to the old democratic system of 
universal suffrage but only on those who, by paying 
their syndicalist dues show they are active elements 
in the life of the nation, in addition to other eate- 
gories, not specifically mentioned in the law on col- 
lective labor contracts, but which nevertheless are 
useful to the national collectivity. 
oe 

It has been announced that the present Cham- 
ber of Deputies will remain in function until 
1929, and will, with the Senate, pass on the law 
which is to have such a far-reaching effect on 
Italy. 

The transfer to the Ministry of Public In- 
struction of the schools that were under the 
direction of the Ministry of National Economy 
until late in July, 1928, approved by the Grand 











Council as already stated, was made the subject 
of an order signed by Premier Mussolini in per- 
son and reading as follows: 

In harmony with and as a vindication of the 
general reform of the school made by the Fascist 
Government on the recommendation of Senator 
Gentile while Minister of Public Instruction—a 
reform that will be even more effective after the 
reorganization that will have to take place in 
that department as the result of the transfer of 
the schools which have been administered by the 
Ministry of National Economy—Minister Bel- 
luzo will develop his activities on the following 
lines : 


I. He will give the Italian elementary schoo] a 
text-book that is unique for the purpose of educat- 
ing the adolescent in the new atmosphere created 
by Fascism and developing keen consciousness con- 
cerning: 

(a) What the Italian people have been and claim 
to have been in history. (b) Their contribution in 
discoveries, in inventions, and in the patrimony of 
knowledge, art and civilization, to all peoples. 
(c) The beauty and revitalization of Italy. (d) 
The part played by Italians scattered over the 
earth in the productive activity of the various 
nations. 

II. He will coordinate and strengthen the pro- 
fessional instruction that forms an end in itself, 
training the workers for the office and the field as 
directors and managers, and preparing technical 
men for agriculture, industry, and commerce, and 
stimulating initiatives of a syndical character in 
the field of instruction of the worker and the 
farmer. 

To this end he will unify the continuation schoo] 
programs and give them a special professional- 
artistic, industrial, agricultural or commercial char- 
acter, depending on the predominant activity in the 
province or municipality where located. He will 
gradually transform the sections of the present 
technical institutes into professional-industrial, 
agricultural or commercial schools of the corre 
sponding grade where such do not already exist, 
and will suppress the sections of the technical 
schools where the professional schools do exist 
already. 

III. In the middle school that prepares youth 
for the university, the institutes, or the higher 
schools, he will unify, strengthen, and develop the 
combinations of indispensable foundation studies, 
introducing only into the later years special instruc- 
tion for those whose foundation must be laid on 
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classical knowledge and for those who seek 4 gejep, 
tific-technical career. 

IV. He will take up for reconsideration the prob. 
lem of the government university and higher 
schools of various types with respect to their needs 
in relation to the activities of each locality, with , 
view to reducing the activities of those that have 
only a few students and do not appear to respon 
to local requirements, and, on the other hand. hg 
will develop the activities of those faculties tha 
respond to the needs of science, production, ap) 
the liberal professions. 

The constitution of the Higher Council of Pypjj, 
Instruction will be amended to meet the requir 
ments of the transfer to that department of the 
higher institutes formerly under the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of National Economy. 

V. He will give a special trend to the scientit 
laboratories connected with the universities and 
higher schools, in accordance with the program of 
the investigating committee, and fix the status 
economically and legally, of the regular workers in 
such laboratories. 

VI. He will restore many special subjects nov 
taught in new chairs in the universities and higher 
schools, to the foundational courses of instruct 
though extended and strengthened. 

VII. He will amend the laws covering archeolog 
ical discoveries, giving adequate encouragement t 
investigators and rewarding discoverers, but cov 
ing underground researches from an archeological 
standpoint by permanent legislation. 

VIII. He will complete the fascistization 
schools, not only that of the programs but « 
individuals themselves. 

The so-called “earthquake in the school” of 
five years ago thus vindicated by Premier Mus 
solini was pushed through and put into effect by 
Senator Giovannia Gentile, then Minister 
Public Instruction, under authority of an ac! 

’arliament passed December 3, 1922. Among 
other changes, the reform included the restora 
tion of the teaching of the Roman Cathol 
religion in the schools, the redistricting of “ 
Kingdom, for school purposes, on the basis 0! 
the 19 former kingdoms and the “redeemed 
provinces” instead of the 75 provinces, the '™ 
organization and reduction of “Minerva,” the 


central education office at Rome, the establish 


ntrance 


ment of government examinations for « 
to the secondary schools and further promo 


and the division of the elementary schoo!s W!™ 
respect to their maintenance, into classified, pt 
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yisional and subsidized schools. Under the re- 
form, schools with 40 pupils or more are entitled 
ein the classified list and are under immedi- 








) 

pager supervision; those of less than 40 
pupils but having more than 15, are provisional 
schools and are not under the immediate diree- 
tion of the government, and schools of fewer 





pupils are subsidized and are carried on by non- 
overnment organizations and individuals with 






government inspection. 

Among the changes which the reform made in 
the secondary schools was the abolition of the 
“eyola technica,” an exeellent school with a 
f three years based on elementary school 
training of from four to six years. The work 
formerly done by this school was divided be- 
tween the three-year complementary school 














THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS ON ART EDUCATION 








Ar Prague, Czechoslovakia, from July 28 to 
August 4, was held the Sixth International Con- 
zress on Art Edueation, Drawing and Art Ap- 
plied to Industry. Mr. Huger Elliott, director 





of educational work, and the writer attended as 
lelegates of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
[he general subject, toward which all discus- 
emed to lead, might be stated: New 
methods of developing self-expression in art 








nstruction; though more adequately suggested 
the cliché—more learning and less teaching. 






logy and regularity of fixed 
hool curriculum were set against creative 


U lo 







lation of sense and aptitude by construe- 
manipulation of actual material. This 
resolves itself into a glorification of craftsman- 

p, interpreted both in the original sense of 
nique production and in the contemporary 
euse of a craftsman attitude toward multiple 

nufacture. It emphasizes the Werkstdtte 
ind, finally, gives to design, which has the ob- 
jective of produets to be sold, its rightful place 
as an economic consideration not to be ignored 
even by general sehools, as contrasted with 
drawing, hitherto so studiously fostered as an 
end in itself, 


















re narrowly, topies such as the following 
vere assigned to upward of one hundred speak- 
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which requires an examination for entrance and 
fits for immediate work in offices, and the tech- 
nical school of four years which leads to the 
4-year technical institute. Under this new order 
of Premier Mussolini, these technical institutes 
will be replaced, where possible, by the profes- 
sional schools transferred from the Department 
of National Economy. These include: 

(a) Industrial institutes, mining schools, trade 
schools, industrial preparatory schools, labora- 
tory schools, women’s industrial schools. 

(b) Commercial institutes and schools and 
higher institutes. 

(ec) Higher agrarian institutes, higher insti- 
tutes of veterinary medicine, secondary agrarian 
schools, and practical schools of agricultural 
associations. 





ers, often followed by discussion from the floor, 
in which as many as twelve others participated: 
“Cultural Importance of Art Education from 
an Economie Standpoint”; Artistic Education 
and Teaching Methods”; “Professional Train- 
ing of Art Teachers”; “Psychologie Research 
in the Appreciation of Beauty”; “Training of 
Gifted Pupils”; “Art Instruction and the 
Growth of Style’; “Instruction in Technical 
and Art Schools,” various locally developed 
methods and results being presented by directors 
of schools and others. At a morning session the 
writer was given an opportunity to present the 
subject “Art in Industry: an Educational Re- 
sponsibility and an Economic Necessity.” 

All addresses were presented wholly or in 
part in four languages: Czechoslovak, English, 
French and German, so that each was rendered 
complete in one language and in briefer form 
in three others. The best addresses were those 
of the Germans, whose general teaching meth- 
ods seem to have been carried farther than 
those of any other country and who certainly 
have more local or individual experiments in 
art teaching under way. The American ad- 
dresses numbered not over twelve, the total in 
English not over twenty-five, including discus- 
sion. The American presentation was far from 
convincing on the platform, though reinforeed 
by drawings exhibited in the same building. A 
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most interesting sidelight on the whole under- 
taking was the fact that but one speaker, other 
than the undersigned, mentioned museums of art 
as important educational factors or as useful 
collaterally in art teaching. 

M. to 
noon and 2 to 5 P. M., in two large halls simul- 
taneously, one at the city’s Exposition Grounds 
and the other in the Masaryk School. The 
delegates were received officially at the Hradein, 


Sessions were held twice daily, 8 A. 


now occupied by President Masaryk, and also 
by the minister of publie instruction, Dr. Milan 
Hodza, of the Czechoslovak Republic, by the 
Mayor of Prague and by Mr. Lewis Einstein, 
the American Minister. 

The attendance was 2,982, of whom close to 


one thousand were Americans. There was a 
special evening dinner session of the Ameri- 
“an contingent, at which Mr. Elliott spoke with 
reference to procedure regarding the next con- 
gress, which has been scheduled for Vienna and 
will be held in 1932. 


ings might be of interest in this connection: 


Figures for earlier meet- 


Delegates Members Countries 
Paris, 1900 30 516 15 
Berne, 1904 72 823 21 
London, 1908 299 1819 38 
Dresden, 1912 345 2201 38 
Paris, 1925 187 1600 21 
Prague, 1928 217 2982 22 


the meetings and con- 
an exhibition was ar- 


As a concomitant of 
tinuing a week longer, 
ranged showing the work of various countries, 
cities, schools and even of individual instrue- 
tors, filling two large exhibition buildings. The 
more important exhibits were: United States, 
Great Britain, Sweden, Japan, Canada, Poland, 

Latvia, Paris, Vienna, 
Dresden, Cizek. All these 
together occupied as much space as the very 


Austria, Hamburg, 


Dessau, Professor 
impressive exhibit of Czechoslovakia alone. 
Among the American exhibitors were: The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Massachusetts 
School of Art, Cleveland School of Art, Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Los Angeles publie schools, 
Ohio State University, 
Seattle publie schools, Washington Irving High 
School (New York), George Washington High 
School (New York). The ten mounts, each 


Syracuse University, 
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with captions and text in English, French and 
German, prepared by The Metropolitan \. 
seum, were displayed to advantage and occupied 
a central position on a wall space about thirty 
feet wide. The Cleveland Museum exhibit ep. 
tained six posters, a large number of drawings 
and two painted diagrams in aerial Perspective 
to show Cleveland Museum as the cultural center 
of the city and gifted children from numero 
institutions going to the museum for sty) 


iy 
cuuy 


There were numerous commercial! booths adver. 
tising drawing materials, ete. 

The congress has been described as a subj. 
mated training school for teachers of art. » 
the stamping ground for pet theories, as th 
best opportunity for broadcast restatement of 
accepted method or the reassertion of truths 
that are foregone conclusions in even the weak. 
est school. All these may be, in fact, probably 
are, correct descriptions, but they represent 
conditions which would obtain to some degre 
in the best managed meeting of the kind. 
any ease, they are incomplete unless we p! 
with them and ahead of them the better deserip- 
tion of the congress on art education as the 
best available opportunity for art teachers « 
all others oceupied in educational work in ar 
weaknesses, to 


to discover their own assure 
themselves of tendencies taking shape in ther 
field, to at first hand not onl 


methods tested elsewhere and found good | 


own observe 


art 


also new methods that hold promise for 
educational progress. 

According to available information, this 3 
the first of these congresses in which a museum 


7 
ms + 


of art was officially represented, the first 
carry in its title the words “art applied to 
dustry” or any similar words; the first to in 


in its program or diseussion any phase, other 
than that of teaching method, of the subje' 
art in industry; the first to emphasize the ect 


nomie significance of industrial art teaching 

Present prospects would seem to be that 
dustrial art will appear regularly in future 
and that museums of art will b 


counted upon in the study of tendencies in ™ 


congresses 


development of art teaching. 
Rienarp F. Bach 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 
New York, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


INTELLIGENCE OF ONE THOUSAND 
STUDENTS OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Ip the layman were to give full credence to 
| the reports citing lack of intelligence’ as a 
cause of failure in the foreign lan- 
ounges, he would find it difficult, in view of the 
high rate of mortality in this field,? to conceive 
the students of these subjects as other than a 
hopelessly imbecile group. That such an as- 
sumption is not substantiated in fact, and, inci- 
dentally, that something must be quite wrong 
with teachers’ diagnoses of failures, is evident 
from the following study of the intelligence*® of 
1,002 students, distributed through eight semes- 


a 


primary 


TABLE I 
Measures Or CENTRAL TENDENCY AND VARIABILITY 
rok THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS oF 1,002 
NIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN SPANISH 


Measures Girls Boys 
Number of cases 568 434 
Range 78 61 
Mean 107.590 108.917 
P.E. of M + 354 + 429 

i C. of V. 11.618 12.156 
Percentile 10 91.584 91.763 
Quartile 1 98.400 100.276 
Median 106.893 108.661 
Quartile 3 116.541 118.043 
Percentile 90 125.158 126.984 

) Range 33.574 35.221 
Quartile deviation 9.071 8.884 
Standard deviation 12.500 13.240 


‘See, for example: Committee Report, ‘‘ Foreign 
Languages in the Junior High Schools,’’ California 
Vuarterly of Secondary Education, 2: 366-368, 
1927, 

Ralph L. John, ‘‘ High School Failures,’’ Cali- 

‘nia Quarterly of Secondary Education, 3: 186— 
194, 1928, 

L.Q.’s as derived from the Terman Group Test 
f Mental Ability. 


ters of Spanish in eighteen junior and senior 
high schools of San Diego and Los Angeles.* 

The measures of central tendency and vari- 
ability for the total sampling of cases are sum- 
marized separately by sex in Table I. From a 
study of these and of their graphical represen- 
tations in the accompanying charts, it is evident 
that the personnel of Spanish classes is dis- 
tinetly select. For the girls, the mean shows a 
deviation of nearly eight points from the nor- 
mal; the median, one of approximately seven 





~ - ~ - Py = 


- ; 
Dutribution of Inteligene Queterts Total Gets 








"ss" "5 

Drstrintnr of intelligence Quatents Tots Boys 
points, and the first quartile, one of less than 
two points from the theoretical average of a 
typically normal distribution. Among the 
boys, selection is even more conspicuous, though 
relatively less evident from the higher mean and 


4 The writer acknowledges with gratitude his in- 
debtedness to Dr. George W. H. Shield, director of 
foreign languages, Los Angeles, California, for 
cooperation in securing data from the junior and 
senior high schools of his city. 
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median than from the superior ability of pupils 
in the first and third quartiles. As a whole the 
boys outrank the girls in all levels of mental 
ability. 

This superiority of the male group is of more 
than incidental significance in that it seems to 
imply a sex difference in language interest or 
inclination. It must be that languages do not 
make as wide an appeal to masculine as to fem- 
inine taste, and that in consequence only boys 
of superior ability elect Spanish and continue 
the study after beginning it; or it may be that 
Spanish is more difficult for boys, in which ease 
a higher percentage of elimination in the lower 
levels of ability operates to raise the average 
intelligence of the group. Whatever the ex- 
planation, the fact is that boys studying Spanish 
are superior in mentality to girls enrolled in the 
language—a circumstance which becomes im- 
portant when it is understood that the achieve- 
ment of the masculine sex is definitely and con- 
sistently inferior’ in all semesters and in prac- 
tically all phases of the class work, as measured 
both by teachers’ grades and scores upon stand- 
ardized vocabulary and silent reading tests. 
Something should be done either to compensate 
or to correct this sex difference in interest and 
achievement. 

Something should also be done to correct the 
Spanish courses 

When 
as many as 19 per cent. of the students of for- 
eign language fail® in the high schools and 
junior high schools, and when the general intel- 
ligence of the students of these classes, and even 
of the failing groups,’ is above that of pupils in 


obvious standardization of 


upon too high a level of mental ability. 


general, the suspicion becomes strong that a 
high rate of mortality may be due rather to 
faults in the teaching and organization of the 
courses than to deficiencies in the students them- 
selves. There is no conclusive evidence to prove 
that Spanish or any foreign language is so in- 
trinsically difficult as to necessitate more intel- 
ligence than the average pupils possess. The 
fact that a higher level of mentality is required 
at present mere indicates that the courses as 


5 Walter Kaulfers, ‘‘ Prognostie Value of the I.Q. 
in Spanish,’’ Stanford University Thesis, chapters 
4 and 5, 1928. 

6 Op. cit., Ralph L. John. 

7 Op. cit., Walter Kaulfers, chapter 6. 
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now offered are not adequately adjusted to the 
abilities, interests and capacities of the large 
majority of high-school students. 

To a large extent the blame can be traced jj, 
rectly to current methods of foreign languyy 
teaching. The still prevalent custom of relying 
upon formal grammar as the predominant me 
dium of instruction, as evidenced by the conten; 
of widely used Spanish text-books and contey. 
porary teaching practice,* would seem sufficien: 
in itself to stifle interest and to discourag, 
pupils from continuing foreign language work: 
and when this method of instruction is placed ip 
the hands of teachers—generally specialists jy 
languages, with only a minimum amount of 
training in education, and practically no prep. 
aration in the science of linguistic method or 
the psychological foundations of pedagogy 
who are most apt because of the nature of their 
subjects and the general absence of directors 
foreign language to be poorly supervised, the 
situation in Spanish classes is far from ideal, 

Grammar as a medium of learning language 
is not a natural method of acquiring speech. |i 
is far from nature’s way of teaching man. It 
is logical and artificial where natural learning 
is psychological and spontaneous. It is & 
ductive and formal where natura! learning is 
inductive and informal. In a word, grammars 
the approach of the scholar trained in syntact 
cal technique, rather than of the uninitiated be 
ginner. Thus a relatively high and predom- 
nantly abstract form of intelligence, possesse 
only by. students in the upper levels of mental 
ability, is prerequisite to its most facile com- 
prehension and ultimate mastery. For this 
reason it seems that only by means of a thor- 
ough reorganization both of the methods and 
materials of instruction, together with a mor 
homogeneous ability grouping of pupils, can th 
prevalent high rate of student mortality be 1 
Until this reorganization is accom 
plished, let not the teachers of foreign languag: 


duced. 


8 George A. Rice, ‘‘An Analysis of the Classroom 
Practices of 210 Teachers of Modern Foreig® 
Language,’’ California Quarterly of Seconiay 
Education, 2: 283-289, 1927. See also parenthe! 
ieal note, page 18, to Belle E. Bickford, ‘‘ Some !™ 
portant Problems in the Modern Language Pr 
gram,’’ The Modern Languages Forum, 13: 17!" 
1928, 
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jue to seize upon the intelligence of their 
nor upon that other alibi, equally fal- 
iacious, “lack of linguistie aptitude”——as the 
convenient exeuse for their own poor teaching. 
WALTER KAULFERS 


eontl 


pup! 5 


SranrorD UNIVERSITY 


MORE ABOUT SEX DIFFERENCES 
Tue data serving as the basis for the follow- 


ing comparisons were obtained in a survey of 


intelligence and achievement in the schools of a 
smal! city with a total enrolment of about three 
thousand. The National intelligence test and 
he Stanford achievement test were given to the 


fifth-grade pupils, about two hundred in num- 


ber. The MeCall multi-mental seale was given 


to all the children from the third grade up to 
and inclusive of the high-school grades. 


INTELLIGENCE 

following is a table of mean scores ob- 
the McCall intelligence test by the 
classified aeeording to age and sex. 
Only the ages from nine to fourteen are in- 
ise the other ages were not consid- 
ered to be represented by sufficient numbers. 
The scores are expressed in terms of mental age, 

i¢., in vears and months: 
Comment: There seems to be a consistent dif- 
ference shown in favor of the girls. What are 
we going to conelude? That the girls are 


Ag 9 10 


Vex, BOYs - 10-80 10-5.9 

ris 10-6.0 10—8.4 
Difference 3.0 2.5 
P. E. of difference (roughly) 1.3 11 
= Boys 92 105 
*°S Girls 98 119 


ter or that the MeCall scale favors the 
girls? Whatever we may decide upon, it seems 
pretty clearly indicated that the McCall multi- 
mental seale makes apparent a difference 
(whether of testing technique or of real devel- 
opmental difference between the sexes) that 
manv other tests do not show. The National 
intelligence test, for instance, shows no differ- 


‘John W. Todd, ‘Is there a Language Tal- 


eutt’’ The Modern Languages Forum, 13: 7-10, 


ence between the boys and the girls in total 
score. When the I.Q.’s of the fifth-grade boys 
and girls, obtained on the N.I.T., were com- 
pared, it was found that they were, respectively, 
100.3 and 100.0. Thus the median I.Q.’s of the 
N.LT. favored neither sex. But when these 
same fifth-grade boys and girls had their median 
I.Q. calculated from the results on the MeCall 
test, it was found that the girls enjoyed a median 
I.Q. of 99.1 and the boys a median 1.Q. of only 
94.4. This difference of six points in favor of 
the girls would lead us naturally to believe that 
the McCall test makes apparent a difference 
that the National does not show. 

Are girls brighter than boys of the same age? 
Lincoln, in his book, “Sex Differences in School 
Children,” suggests that they are, at least up to 
fourteen or fifteen, because of the advanced ma- 
turity of the girls, as indicated by most ana- 
tomical and physiological tests. But most in- 
telligence tests do not show this. The reason 
for this, according to Lincoln, is that most intel- 
ligence tests are weighted in favor of the boys, 
and hence do not show a difference where they 
should. It may be, then, that because of the 
character of the test items the N.I.T. would 
show no difference between the boys and girls, 
although one may really exist. The McCall test 
seems to support Lincoln in his contention, 
since, as indicated from the results reported 
here, this scale shows the girls to be more ma- 


11 12 13 14 





11-2.0 11-6.6 12-4.1 13-— 4.9 
11-4.2 12-1.1 13—1.8 13-11.8 
2.2 6.5 9.7 6.9 
1.5 1.9 2.5 2.8 
94 102 97 70 
98 101 84 70 


ture intellectually from the ages of nine to four- 
teen than the boys—provided, of course, that 
the McCall test is a valid measure of intelli- 


gence. 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The following is a table of scores obtained 
from measuring the achievement of eighty-five 
boys and ninety girls, enrolled in the fifth grade. 
The Stanford achievement test was the instru- 
ment used, and the scores are expressed in 
points: 





A ES eee me 
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. Boys 153.7 129.4 
Median G iris 147.7 134.6 
Difference 6.0 5.2 
P.E. of diff. (roughly) 2.8 2.9 


Comment: All the differences, with the excep- 
tion of that existing between A.Q.’s, seem to be 
reliable. The boys are superior to the girls in 
arithmetic, nature study, history and literature. 
The girls surpass the boys in reading, language 
usage and dictation. These results seem to be 
in line with those reviewed by Lincoln. 


VARIABILITY 


The following is a table of standard devia- 
tions obtained from the Stanford achievement 
data, the results of testing eighty-five boys and 
ninety girls: 


Sub-test Arith. Read. 


7  -. 33.2 34.6 
Standard Deviation Girls 281 26.3 


In all cases, the boys show greater variability 
than the girls. The same trend is apparent 
from the data obtained with the McCall test. 

With the exception of the eleventh year, the 
boys show themselves to be more variable than 


the girls. 


Age 9 10 


Boys 15.5 166 


Standard Deviation Girls 14.0 14.2 


Comment: In reviewing the data accumulated 
on the relative variability of the sexes, Lincoln 
does not find any consistent difference in favor 
of the boys. “Thus we may say that sex dif- 
ferences in variability are conditioned by the 
particular trait considered, the age of the chil- 
dren measured, their social condition and the 
community in which the data are obtained. 
There are indications that the most potent factor 
is that of maturity, for there appears a tendency 
for the girls to exceed the boys in variability at 
the ages from about ten to fourteen more than 


in any other years.” 


Sub-test Arith. Read. 


N. 


H. & L. Lang. Die. A. 

34.8 20.4 10 6° 6S 
29.1 16.7 19.2 98.7 1004 
5.7 3.7 4.2 10.9 Ls 
1.1 1.0 11 2.1 I 


Because of the fact that, when physiologic) 
development is considered, there does not seen 
to be any greater variability present in the mak 
sex than in the female, we may perhaps be 4. 
lowed to conclude that those traits in whic 
greater male variability is shown are more gi. 
fected by environmental and accidental circyp. 
stances. That is, the greater male variability 
may be an acquired rather than an innate thing 
and this may be due to differences in traditions 
upbringing and education. Thus the boys shoy 
greater variability in such abilities as are p 
sured by the Stanford achievement test, becaus 


N.S. H. & L. Lang. Diet 4.Q 
13.7 12.1 14.5 24.1 
7.4 10.5 9.32 23.4 


the home and the school and the whole socia 
situation would allow more leeway to the inter- 
ests and whims of the growing boy. The gr 
might be expected to conform more close! 
social standards, in scholastic abilities as w 
in morals, while the boys would be expected | 


11 12 13 
7.2 23.8 30.9 
20.9 22.0 25.6 


be more free-lancing in following their in 
tions and interests. Such an attitude would 
create greater variability among boys 
among girls in the acquired traits. 

Can the same thing be said of the differences 
appearing in intelligence test results? Prob 
ably, if we remember that the test situatior 
really a social one after all. We measure wal 
is innate only through what has been acquire 
and this would be further qualified by o 
amount of effort put forth and by the child's 
reaction to the test-situation. 


. ’, D. Commins 
St. Louis UNIVERSITY W.I 
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volume is the fourth Yearbook of the International Institute and describes the 
nal systems of fourteen countries—Belgium; Denmark; England; France; Ger- 
Hungary; Iraq; Lithuania; Mexico; Russia; Serbia, Croatia, and Slovenia; Spain; 
and the United States. These accounts give a clear idea of the major problems 
tional development confronting these countries today. 
addition to these national surveys a section of the book is devoted to Teacher 
, and this problem is treated for four leading countries—England, France, Ger- 
ure what | the United States 
acquired h article of the Yearbook has been prepared by an eminent authority on educa- 


by the the country surveyed 


ifferences 


uatior 


618 pp. Price, $3.50 
ooks of 1924 to 1926 are also available—thus providing a complete picture of the 
educational systems of forty-three nations 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 
ON THE TEACHER’S SHELF 





ADULT 
LEARNING 


By TrorNpDIKkE AND OTHERS 


Studies scientifically the pop- 
ular notion that our learning 
days cease at the age of 26 
and comes to the conclusion 
that this is not so A book 
sure to have far-reaching 


effect on edueation. $2.25. 


STUDIES IN 
DECEIT 


By HartsiorNE anp May 


Investigates all phases of de 
eceptive conduct and presents 
the results in readable yet 
scientifie form Previous 
efforts to measure deceit art 
discussed, a new technique of 


measuring deceit worked out. 


and general conclusions of 


the research are given. $4.50 


HOW TO 
MEASURE 


Revised 


By Witson & Hox 


A drastie revision of one of 





THE NATURE OF 
CONDUCT 


By PercivaL SymMonps 


Lists all possible types of responses to all 
possible types of stimuli, gives their psycho- 
logical bases, and offers suggestions for their 
use in furthering more social conduct. Path- 
ological conduct, character and personality, 
and means of improving character education 


are also discussed $1.90. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


By Ross L. FINney 

A new and thought-stimulating application to 
education of the doctrines of one of our most 
serious students of sociology. ‘‘The central 
idea of the book is the ‘tellic’ function of 


¢° 50 


education. ’’ 
INFANCY AND 
HUMAN GROWTH 


By ARNOLD GESELL 


A companion to the author’s ‘‘The Mental 
Growth of the Pre-School Child.’’ It is a 
thorough study of the development of the 
child during the first two years of his life 


age 
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